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Administration 


Epwarp C, Kemprr, Executive Director 


1948 Convention—In Salt Lake City in June 


To the Members of 

The American Institute of Architects: 

HE 1948 Convention of The Institute—its 

eightieth convention—wil! be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, within the period between June 20 and 
June 25, 1948. 

This will be a four-day convention, which will 
combine seminar features with the customary busi- 
ness sessions. “The exact dates within the period 
mentioned will be announced later. Probably the 
Convention will open on June 22 and adjourn on 
the evening of June 25. 

Tentative plans now contemplate tours of Salt 
Lake City and vicinity, and post-convention tours 
by special trains to various national parks. Also, there 
may be a national architectural exhibition, and there 
will be seminar sessions on timely subjects which 
will place the accent of the Convention on architec- 
ture rather than on organization affairs. 

The Board of Directors at its coming meeting in 
December will outline a complete program, and full 
information concerning all developments with re- 
spect to the Convention will be sent to you in Janu- 
ary, March and May BULLETINS. 

Every corporate member is cordially invited and 
urged to attend the conventions of The Institute, 
whether he is a delegate or not. This Salt Lake 
City Convention will offer unusual inducements for a 
vacation trip, to supplement participation in the Con- 
vention itself. Undoubtedly, tours will be arranged 
both in and near Salt Lake City; and by train and 
bus to the national parks and other places of great 
scenic interest in Utah and nearby states. These 
tours will be set up in such form as to give several 
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choices with respect to costs and itineraries and under 
such auspices as will provide complete transportation 
service, hotel and lodge accommodations, meals, and 
all related incidentals—with the payment of a single 
fee. 

Those who attended the Convention held in 
Yosemite, California, in 1941 will recall the spe- 
cial train which went from Chicago with stops at 
the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam and many other 
places of interest. It was the unanimous opinion 
of those who made that trip that it was the high point 
of one of the best conventions The Institute ever 
held. 

In view of the request which appeared in the Sep- 
tember BULLETIN for expressions of opinion from 
the membership on the location of the 1948 Conven- 
tion, a report on the returns is in order. 

As first choice the Convention cruise to Ber- 
muda received 138 votes; Denver received 79 votes; 
Salt Lake City 40 votes; and Murray Bay 26 votes. 

On this basis The Institute was prepared to 
charter the S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam of the Hol- 
land-America Line for the Bermuda cruise. But 
when the deadline date of October 20 arrived the 
Holland-America Line advised that in view of labor 
difficulties and many other factors with which it has 
to contend it would not be possible to make the 
Nieuw Amsterdam available. 

The responsibility for making a final decision had 
been placed upon The President, The Secretary and 
The Treasurer by action of The Executive Commit- 
tee of The Institute at its July meeting. This was 
indeed a difficult assignment. 

While Denver was second choice in the returns 
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above mentioned, it was found that the hotels in 
that city could not accommodate The Institute mem- 
bers and delegates except during the early part of 
May; and that various of the national parks acces- 
sible by train from either Denver or Salt Lake City 
would not be open with full accommodations until 
June. In Salt Lake City adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions were assured by the Convention Bureau of the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce—for a six-day 
period beginning on June 20. It was the opinion of 
the Officers that the June dates were better with re- 
spect to weather prospects, that many members and 
delegates would desire to combine vacation park tours 
with their attendance at a western convention, and 
that they would be disappointed if they could not 
do so with all the advantages offered in season by 
the National Park Service. 

Therefore, a decision was made in favor of Salt 
Lake City—with a full measure of regret that cir- 
cumstances were not such as to put Denver on a 
more even footing. 

A letter of explanation has been sent to the Colo- 


rado Chapter, through its President, Raymond gle 
Ervin, expressing the hope that the members of the 
Chapter will go to Salt Lake City en bloc and join 
with the Utah Chapter there in making the 1948 
Convention an outstanding success. 

Now that the city and the inclusive dates are 
final, it is my privilege on behalf of all Officers 
and members of The Board to extend a cordial 
invitation to every member of The Institute to 
go to Salt Lake City in June, to participate in the 
deliberations of the Convention and the seminars, 
and to go on one of the national park tours. 

In recent years the conventions of The Institute 
have been graced with the presence of the ladies— 
so invite your wife and other members of your family 
to come with you. Plan now for June, 1948, and 
join with us in making a pilgrimage to Utah and 
the West under happy circumstances and in good 
company. 


Douctias WILLIAM ORR 


President. 


Notice Concerning Committees 


To the Members and Chapters, 
The American Institute of Architects: 


Vr WILL FIND in this number of the BULLETIN 
the personnel and duties of the Administrative, 
Standing and Special Board committees of The In- 
stitute. 

In advance of the completion of the many ap- 
pointments involved, and in order that chapters and 
members might have essential information, a com- 
plete list of committees with the names and addresses 
of their chairmen was published in the September 
number of the BULLETIN. 

Under the reorganization of Institute procedure, 
adopted by the 1946 Convention, the work of the 
committees heads up under the three major depart- 
ments at The Octagon, namely, Administration; 
Public and Professional Relations; and Education 
and Research. Therefore, in this printing of the 
committee set-up they are grouped under Parts I, 
II and III. A note at the end of “Duties” for 
each committee indicates that it reports to the Di- 
rector of its Department, or to The Board of Direc- 
tors through that Director—thus coordinating the 
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work arising from the mandates of conventions and 
from instructions of The Board of Directors. 

Members of all committees are either elected by 
The Board or appointed by The President. Duties 
of committees are established in the by-laws or by 
The Board and continue in effect from year to year 
unless amended by a convention or modified by The 
Board. 

Under the normal procedure of The Institute 
the year’s work with which each committee is charged 
begins with the adjournment of a convention and 
ends with the adjournment of the next convention— 
thus making a little less or a little more than twelve 
months of duty for its members, depending upon 
convention dates. The term of service of each com- 
mittee member is one year unless otherwise indi- 
cated, in which case the year in which his term ex- 
pires is noted. There are twelve committees which 
have staggered terms of service for their members, 
as shown. Members of all other committees serve 
one-year terms. 

Committee chairmen may be addressed direct by 
chapters and individual members who have questions 
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to be answered, or suggestions to make, But do not 
address an Institute committee when your matter 
is one for the attention of the officers of your chap- 
ter or a chapter committee. If in any case a major 
Institute policy is involved your inquiry should be 
addressed to The Secretary of The Institute, or to 
the Executive Director, at The Octagon. 

All chairmen and members listed, 248 in all, have 
personally accepted service, thereby agreeing to give 
to the profession much of their time and the best of 
their judgment and experience. All of us are indebted 
to these Institute members who so generously con- 


tribute to the advancement of architecture. 
should have our appreciation and support. 
With respect to several of the committees which 
have been established recently, duties are yet to be 
assigned and personnel to be appointed. This will 
be done at the semi-annual meeting of The Board 
to be held in Charleston, South Carolina, early in 
December. Supplementary information will appear 
in the January BULLETIN—to complete this record. 


They 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III 


Committees—Personnel and Duties 


Index of Committees 


Page 
Adjustments of Federal Income Tax Law.. 9 
Advisory Committee to the Director of 


Planning of the United Nations........ 9 
DATEL LL gfe a ine, eh ER 5 
Architect and Governmental Relations...... ii 
Architectural Competitions........---.---------- 4d 
Archives of American Architects__.....-.---- 9 
Atomic Age Architecture... .2eccne--0 02 bg 
Awards and Scholarshtps.....-.----.------------ 10 
PROG OPA MERAM INET Screen novos nerste 4 
DGTP MG OU Oe 8 oak es I] 
PESOS Tipe 8 2d ies ales ene eR 4 
Contract Dotumentsinc. xe no a 
COPLEY SS 2, as I NSE ROC Ee 9 
Eee A Jane, aren ee Sale 2 Sehr ka & 
LO SITS Ne 9 iat 1 ell EE A = Nhe 4 
Hospitalization and Public Health......... 10 
LRP te OLED a GIs ee ea OO 9 
Industrial Relations._..........- ORE HINES Se 8 
Institute Representatives Cooperating 

path On er GOWPS, ings cnet kcedsesteasatns 12 
Institute War Memortal...........----.------------ 6 
International Congress of Architects........ 8 
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Secretary. 
Page 
International Relations...........-....----0---0--- rf 
Joint Committee of The Institute and 
The Producers’ Council..............-....../.. 10 


Joint Committee of The Institute and 
The Natl. Assoc. of Home Builders....08 


DIET Tag Wen te sae ee Bete Tne Se 4 
fury of flows eee Fe eee 4 
Menbershtp a eee eee 6 
National Ca pialeee. eno ttt tee 5 
Preservation of Historic Buildings... 1m) 
Publications ges 2 ie cake 6 
Restoration of (Octagon. 3s nee 6 
Review of Competition Documents..........-. 6 
Standard Accounting Methods for Archi- 
BOCES 5 pet ei acne ed Be ne ea Soe eee es 6 
Standard Accounting Methods for Chap- 
HE AE aR Ee Se: SC eer ce aoe EP 6 
Study of Local Public Butldings............-- Ll 
Technical Committees—Institute Co- 
GRePAUOU teens LI ee eee Te, 
USCA ON Ga. Saco Rene Magee eae 7 
Withee RIGKNIRG <2 5 No iteaeatcg ares 10 
WY GPA CTNOTUIS Bes in ep cael enemas & 
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PART I—ADMINISTRATION 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1948 Convention, unless otherwise indicated. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE (a) 


Gerrit J. deGelleke, Chairman 1948.........---.-- eden .. 1952 
152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
James R. Edmunds, Jr...........-- tutencareeerasentinssenttstasemeencere 1949 
Charles F. Cellarius, (Ex-officio, as Treasurer)........ 1948 
Duties 


To have charge of the investments of all funds of 
The Institute not held in its general fund or tem- 
porary funds; and to perform other duties allocated 
to it in the By-laws and Rules of the Board. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 


THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS (a) 


Lucius R. White, Jr., Chairman 1948... 1948 
10 West Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Thomas H. Locraft, Vice-Chairman 1948_..........--. 1949 


Nilay eB era ees ese cece escent 
T. Worth Jamison, Jr. (Alternate) 


Duties 
To determine whether or not individual appli- 
cants are eligible and qualified for admission to The 
Institute. 


The Board of Examiners also shall receive, con- 
sider, and specifically recommend to the committee 
appointed by The Board of The Institute, action 
to be taken by it upon all requests of present and 
former corporate members relating to remission of 
dues, including election as members emeriti; and 
upon requests from chapters for the suspension and 
termination of corporate memberships for non- 
payment of chapter dues as provided in the By-laws. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 


THE JURY OF FELLOWS (a) 


Edgar I. Williams, Chairman 1948. ......-.-c.cc0:-seose00o---—--- 1948 
126 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ray monday ue Ashton seen: eae ene pen ieee 1949 

GlatreWis qoitch ys ect tne ete: eee eee ties vee 1950 

HUSEN EM Wiestont jit eee een tree ets nt ee eee eee 1951 

Ee alandaC@ han dl crete seri eee ry ee 1952 

John eh Staub tes. -t cs meen onc em nn Meme ergata 1953 


Duties 
To advance members to fellowships, when it finds 
them qualified. 


Reports to The Board through the Executive Di- 
rector. 


(a)—Administrative Committees 
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(st)—Standing Board Committees 


THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE (a) 


John L. Skinner, Chatrtnatt.......-----c0cececeeecseneceereseees 1948 
Ingraham Bldg. Annex, Miami 32, Fla. 
Arthur Word) Archer 2 scccerccetocacesteccessc-sces = sesetnassasanesnne 1948 
Allan? Ho Neal sec ce a aie csteccc seen aencesevcnansersmcctete 1950 
Duties 


To receive and consider charges of unprofessional 
conduct filed against a corporate member and to 
report its findings thereon to The Board of Direc- 
tors; and to perform other duties allocated to it in 
the By-laws and by The Board. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive Di- 
rector. 


COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS (st) 


Clair W. Ditchy, Chairman 19498........-.-.-.-------cseeceo--- _. 1952 
5 West Larned Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Alexander C. Robinson, III (Ex-officio, as Secretary) 1948 
Cornelius® Vi -R:, Bogert)... 228 2 Sires 1948 
Frank “V. Mayo:2 2.002) .5 002) Bee ees 1953 
Duties 
first, to prepare the text of all amendments of the 
By-laws and obtain the opinion of counsel as to the 


legality and form thereof; 

second, to perform other duties consistent with the 
general duties stated above which are assigned to the 
committee by The Board. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS (a) 


Eric Gugler, Chairman 1948 _..0000.0..0..0.0--- New York 1948 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Albert Harkness, Vice-Chairman............... New Eng. 1948 
Krederickyy. Miucpny 2 eee Mid. Atl. 1948 
Norman’) = Schlossmans== a eee No. Cent. Sts. 1948 
Harold) |Calhounisc soccer eee Gulf Sts. 1949 
Hervey: Po Clarks enter hee eee S. Nevada 1949 
BeroSaarine nies -- 2. ee Gr. Lakes 1949 
Waynes Me-Mc Vays © foe ee eee eats Central States 1950 
Jiamess Mister? Skinner a) ee ee South Atlantic 1950 
AY Glenn Stanton ee Western Mtn. 1950 
Members-at-Large 
Ee) James iGambar0:ccce ccs soe ee 1948 
Jet Royo Carrollisiee sss fee tet eWeek ee eee 1948 
Secondary Competitions 
Cameron Clark, Vice-Chairman_................ New York 1948 
Duties 


first, to interpret the provisions of the standards 
of practice relating to architectural competitions 
for the guidance of the members; 


(sp)—Special Board Committees 
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ADMINISTRATION, Continued 


second, to have general oversight of chapter sub- 
committees on architectural competitions; 


third, to advise regarding the desirability of hold- 
ing any particular architectural competition, the 
appointment of any person to act as professional 
adviser or as a member of the jury of award of any 
such competition, and the terms and conditions of 
the competition program; 

fourth, to approve or disapprove programs sub- 
mitted to the committee by The Board or any of 
said chapter sub-committees ; 


fifth, to prepare for The Board from time to time 
revisions of the standards of practice relating to 
architectural competitions as The Board or the com- 
mittee deems necessary; 

sixth, to secure information from chapters of The 
Institute with respect to the number of competitions 
which are held annually. 


Reports to The Board through the Executive Di- 
rector. 


The duties of the Vice-Chairman in charge of 
Secondary Competitions are: 

To consult with and advise various groups con- 
sidering competitions of the secondary type; 

To encourage them in their efforts as it opens up 
opportunities for the younger men of the profession; 

To promote fair compensation ; 

To pass upon programs and judges; and 

To check on their handling to insure honest judg- 
ments. 


COMMITTEE ON CONTRACT DOCUMENTS (st) 


Wm. Stanley Parker, Chairman 1948...........- New Eng. 1950 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
George Bain Cummings, Vice-Chr. 1948.....New York 1948 
GB a bakes (ER, Suna U he Oi ee ieee eee are ey een 1948 
YOU 9 Bs SHS 100 eae eee ee oe eee ee . 1948 
Sethe Jia nemple™.2.- =... . 1948 
arrelley, Herrenze --- 1949 
Slocum Kingsbury . 1949 
Miammesmibtam VAltohiel eee tes eee ee cccseceorns S. Nevada 1949 
Howards Dwacht Smith seco eee cose tn Great Lakes 1950 
FN Oye a BU FD a ete ea a ana South Atl. 1950 
Duties 


first, to interpret the provisions of the standard 
documents of The Institute that relate to the con- 
tractual relations between the architect, owner, con- 
tractor, surety, and insurer; 

second, to prepare and submit to The Board such 
revisions of such documents as The Board or the 
committee deems necessary from time to time. The 
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said documents and revisions thereof, when adopted 
by The Board, shall be the standard documents of 
The Institute with respect to the matter contained 
therein and may be published and sold or otherwise 
distributed by The Board. 


Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CAPITAL (sp) 


James R. Edmunds, Jr., Chairman 
130 West Hamilton St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Merrill C. Lee, Vice-Chairman 

Wm. T. Aldrich 

George Watts Carr 


Howard Lovewell Cheney 
Abram Garfield 


Horace W. Peaslee 
Herbert J. Powell 
Edmund R. Purves 
L. Andrew Reinhard 


Duties 


To carry on the traditional interest of The Insti- 
tute in the orderly and proper growth and develop- 
ment of the National Capital, with due regard for 
its fundamental character, its characteristic plan, and 
its continually expanding requirements, and to this 
end to cooperate with The National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, The Commission of Fine 
Arts, and with professional and other societies or 
agencies as it may deem expedient and in the public 
interest. 


Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON ALLIED ARTS (st) 


Charles Nagel, Jr., Chairman 1948............ New York 1948 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
Alden B. Dow, Vice-Chairman 1948.......— Gr. Lakes 1950 


. 1948 
- 1948 
1948 
- 1949 
5 RY 
. 1949 
1950 
1950 
1950 


Bartlett. Cockes.. pee. ee ee ee ee 
Everett V. Meeks 
L. Andrew Reinhard 
Me BdwinnGreens cs esate ee en ee eee 
Samuele Aa’ Manresa ee 
Pare re ni tye eee wes oc ees 
Wine) OO DSON ete teats 

Edmund S. Campbell 
Bredericks VVallaces Waihi ssecet-tceteees neces ee Cent. Sts. 


Duties 


To foster and promote an ever-closer relationship 
between architects and sculptors, painters, and other 
artists practicing the arts of design allied with 
architecture. 

The Committee on Allied Arts may make recom- 
mendations to The Board for honorary memberships 
to The Institute and may nominate to it persons to 
receive awards of the Fine Arts Medals and of the 
Craftsmanship Medals. 


Reports to the Executive Director. 
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ADMINISTRATION, Continued 


COMMITTEE FOR REVIEW OF COMPETITION 
DOCUMENTS (sp) 


Charles T. Ingham, Chairman 
1211 Empire Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
John W. Dawson 
Paul R. Hunter 
Samuel E. Lunden 


Duties 

To study and review proposed revisions of the 
form and text of the competition documents of The 
Institute as such revisions may be prepared by The 
Committee on Architectural Competitions, and to 
report to The Board or Executive Committee with 
recommendations. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON RESTORATION 
OF THE OCTAGON (sp) 


Fiske Kimball, Chairman : 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Fairmount Park, Phila. 
30, Pa. 
Frank Chouteau Brown 
Richard Koch 
Harold H. Munger 


Albert Simons 
Ross Lloyd Snedaker 
Thomas T. Waterman 


Duties 
To chart a course for the restoration and fur- 
nishing of The Octagon as an historic monument ; 
and for obtaining funds, contributions, gifts and 
bequests to carry out this assignment. 
Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS (sp) 


Ralph Walker, Chairman 

101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Waldron Faulkner 
Edgar I. Williams 


Duties 
To supervise the editorial policy of the JouRNAL 
and the advertising appearing in its pages, and 
to exercise oversight of the inter-relationship and 
format of the various periodic publications of The 


Institute and exclusive of the various documents 
and forms. 
Reports to the Executive Director. 


INSTITUTE WAR MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE (sp) 


G. Corner Fenhagen, Chairman 
325 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 


John F. Harbeson 
Albert Harkness 
Henry Saylor 


Duties 
To investigate and report concerning an appro- 
priate memorial by The Institute to all members 
who lost their lives in the service of the country. 
Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARD ACCOUNTING 
METHODS FOR CHAPTERS (sp) 


B. Kenneth Johnstone, Chairman 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Paul A. Goettelmann 
Charles C. Justice 


Duties 
To develop brief, simple, standard accounting 
methods for use by treasurers of chapters of The In- 
stitute, in the nature of advisory documents. 
Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARD ACCOUNTING 
METHODS FOR ARCHITECTS (sp) 


Robert H. Daley, Chairman 
306 Payne Building, Charleston 1, W. Va. 
Joseph Henry Abel B. Kenneth Johnstone 
Ben H. Dyer © Charles F. Cellarius, ex-officio 


Duties 


To develop a realistic system of cost accounting for 
individual architects, job and cost and office account- 
ing—simplified. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


PART II—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1948 Convention, unless otherwise indicated. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP (st) 


Searle H. von Storch, Chair maty..-.-0c0—-2ccoccoeeseecseaeoee 1948 
Scranton Lackawanna Trust Bldg., Scranton, Penna. 
Charles O. Matcham, Vice-Chairman 1948, S. Nevada 1948 


Roberta wlan Cadienr nem tn eee . 1948 
Flerberte Cm Nill key seeee ire ee eae aes . 1948 
Georcesl CRothy | teen oe ee ee ee 1948 
Arthur M. Atkinson . 1949 
Christopher M. Kehoe . 1949 
INGSIVY UO Vieretre etc.) cr elo ee a ee . 1949 
DaleeRaMcEnarye. 8.2 . 1950 
i CoeDillenbd clic ee ee 1950 
OrrePickeringe sia. en oe eee 1950 
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Duties 


To develop methods and means of keeping The 
Institute consistently representative of the profession 
through increasing the number of its individual 
members and by encouraging the growth of asso- 
ciateships of all classes in the chapters and the effec- 
tive collaboration of the chapters with the students 
of architectural schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS, Continued 


Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARCHITECT AND 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS (sp) 


Je Frazer Smith, Chatrzn arts cc.cct 2 ssctoscecsoscsesnseeeee Gulf States 
404 Goodwyn Institute, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
RoserAllensss eccrine oh ne cea S, Great Lakes 
AG MUTMN VAT awATChe rae t see ee ee Central States 
Walia ee ain cence oud on ee et Western Min. 
Georeeshl Bond sre eee ce ete South Atlantic 
aul eG erharaegy tect e en eee No. Cent. Sts. 
AT CL ew ale Lass eye teh er _Sierra-Nevada 
Wiesephw DS elandien twee ae tee oe New England 
BSCR EULVIESS sore er Mid. Atlantic 
FVATOLGRRGES CC DET ceteris are eae eo ea scence raenateeacic New York 
Duties 


To advance the interest and practical efficiency of 
the architectural profession in its dealings with Gov- 
ernment by maintaining a sustained program of mu- 
tual understanding, cooperation and good will, with 
special attention to: 

(1) Helpful contact, advice, and assistance to all 
government departments in their dealings with archi- 
tects ; 

(2) Government employment of the architects in 
private practice in Federal projects, locally and in 
the Capital; 

(3) Apprising the architectural profession of its 
- opportunities and responsibilities, as well as its fail- 
ures and shortcomings, should such develop detri- 
mental to the public’s interest ; 

(4) Encouraging members of the architectural 
profession to become personally acquainted with 
members of Congress and legislators from their 
representative localities and to carry on an effective 
program of wholesome publicity. 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFICATION (sp) 


Branson V. Gamber, Chairman........—--.----------- Great Lakes 
515 Hammond Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. _ 
John S. Bolles, Vice-Chairman..........—------ Sierra-Nevada 
Parle ACCS Osi ee cesre essen eet nessnsdsececnsteseattecreecetees Western Mtn. 
INV Tee Ae be eae TA On cat oa eee sags, ceca tsaadoee New York 
PANE re ee DDy ie ELE eee eee sc nace ee nN oac a sedacentoens nines Central Sts. 
Sl TRS Td EL pee A eee xe ar eres Gulf States 
Te taapag S65 SUNENU Dea ter ate eames ee Middle Ail. 


iRotene cael” Qhauthy Agere cece eee re eee ener New England 
James A. Stripling South Atlantic 
OSSUA TNE VW AE etter cette cae re censsneeeemcenene Great Lakes 
IDEN OL TOS NUCoh ed ehh 0024 0) erence re eee eee ee No. Cent. Sts. 


Duties 
first, to encourage and aid existing state associa- 
tions of architects to become members of The Insti- 
tute, if they are not already such; 
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second, to encourage and aid the organization of a 
state-wide chapter or the formation of a state organ- 
ization of architects as a component part of The In- 


stitute within each state which now has no such 
bodies. 


Reports to the Director of Public,and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS (st) 


Executive Committee 


Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman 

105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Leopold Arnaud, Vice-Chairmam..........0000——---- New York 
John Harbeson 
Harold R. Sleeper 
Ralph Walker 


Members 
William iivAlldicich 2.20 eects cone a es ress _Boston 
Pietro peli wschietarectceect eee ee ee eee Portland, Oregon 
Hermanvicoulss Bodmers-4... oot ee __San Diego 
Ernestu Ae Grunstel dam) iricccetss cscs ace eee Chicago 
Folin tia rheson ssn .s k= see eee ee Philadelphia 
WaynenSsoElertz ale cmon once ces te encore San Francisca 
George Harwell :Bond -crsecectesessttsncsteoasesee ese Atlanta 
ouis AB eat @ sect eens esses eet a St. Louis 
Richard AN ever a tren sees eee geet ease ee ences Los Angeles 
Wenneth a Wa ROC geese eee eee Honolulu, T. H. 


Miri ont Ds Rossec neste toc ees cee New Orleans 


Fla rotd GRes Sleep eecesccc: teteccecce tice sescwcerecees cee eee New York 
Mrs. Chloethiel W. Smith.................... Washington, D. C. 
Marion) /Simiat Wye thse cssecess sete vencseeeecse-ssete crass Palm Beach 


Division of Pan-American Affairs 


Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman 
Leopold Arnaud, Vice-Chairman 
L. Andrew Reinhard 

Harold R. Sleeper 

Mrs. Chloethiel W. Smith 

(All terms expire in 1948) 


Duties 

first, to foster and promote a closer relationship 
between the architects of the United States and those 
of other countries; 

second, to recommend to The Board from time to 
time foreign architects whom the committee con- 
siders deserving of honorary corresponding member- 
ships ; 

third, to organize exhibitions of American archi. 
tecture for foreign countries and exhibitions of for: 
eign architecture for the United States; 

fourth, to perform other duties consistent with the 
general duties stated above which are assigned to the 
committee by The Board. 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes: 
sional Relations. 
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COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS (st) 


James R. Edmunds, Jr., Chairmam....——---.-------1-----0--- 1948 
130 W. Hamilton St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Edward G. Conrad, Vice- Chairman 1948 _Gr. Lakes 1949 


Norman K, Blanchard Pas ee CAPR Ce ET S. Nevada 1948 
Mirles plone Galea nce nk een eer rer as Mid. Ail. 1948 
Christine sR S almon sc. cso neee nee see No. Cent. Sts. 1948 
Harold GC. Whitehouse.:..2.....-.--<.00---000----- West. Min. 1948 
Rfeyayyait dl Sen Sima or © yee eearscsee eee cee cea career So. Atl. 1949 
Worley Ge Pe ter yet seccctectenes-cnccsnesre gene New Eng. 1949 
Prithers OP sVVyallissc2 ee cee ere Reece Cent. Sts. 1950 
Allen’Gordon. Worimer co sivc- cesses ete New York 1950 
Der aniy: Bb sepa O UT eee. cts ree eee eee es Gulf Sts. 1950 
Reapers Ga Reinchho theses eee csc e No. Cent. Sts. 1950 
Duties 


To foster and promote an ever-closer, amicable, 
cooperative, and practical relationship between ar- 
chitects and contractors and the labor used in the 
construction and erection of buildings. 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS (sp) 


Ralph Walker, Chairman 

101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Philip L. Goodwin 
Wallace K. Harrison 
Julian Clarence Levi 
G. E. Kidder Smith 

Duties 

To explore the possibility of holding an inter- 
national architectural Congress in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of Washington, 
DaCe im 950: 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 


sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON FEES (sp) 


Clarence B. Litchfield, Chairman 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Henry F. Ludorf 
David H. Morgan 
Charles F. Owsley 
Vincent Palmer 
Philip Will, Jr. 


Duties 

To act for and on behalf of The Institute in 
matters relating to fees and proposed fees to be 
paid for architectural services by Federal govern- 
mental agencies; to coordinate its findings and re- 
commendations with the long-established schedule 
of charges of The Institute, in cooperation with 
the Committee on Contract Documents; and to 
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make recommendations and suggestions to The 
Board, the Officers, and the Director of Public and 
Professional Relations as circumstances may require; 

To prepare a report of its findings which is to be 
made available to the membership of The Institute; 
and 

From the costs studies made to formulate a frame- 
work on which fee schedules may be developed for 
local areas. 

Reports to the Director -of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


WAR MEMORIALS COMMITTEE (sp) 


John F. Harbeson, Chairman 
1510 Architects Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa 

Walter E. Church 

J. Whitney Cunningham 

Moise H. Goldstein 

C. Herrick Hammond 

Carter E. Hewitt 

Wayne S. Hertzka 

George Howe 

George M. Martin 

Kenneth E. Wischmeyer 


Duties 


To act for and on behalf of The Institute in giving 
advice, making suggestions, and responding to in- 
quiries with regard to War Memorials. 


Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS (sp) 


The Institute The N. A. H. B. 


Julian E. Berla, Chairman 

1636 Connecticut Ave., n.w., 

Washington 9, D. C. appointments pendin i 
Kenneth W. Dalzell cS NAHB.) Bip 
Stratton O. Hammon 
James T. Lendrum 
Hal A. Miller 
Edward W. Tanner 
Adrian J. Wilson 
Slack W. Winburn 


Duties 


To study the problem of satisfactory architec- 
tural services and adequate compensation therefor 
in the speculative house field and to report back 
to their respective organizations on the progress 
and results. 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DIRECTOR 
OF PLANNING OF THE UNITED NATIONS (sp) 


Eric Gugler, Chairman 

101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ralph Walker 
Edgar I. Williams 


Duties 
As indicated by the title of the committee. 


Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARCHIVES OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS (sp) 


Horace W. Peaslee, Chairman 

1234 19th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Duties 

To establish a memorial to Frank Conger 
Baldwin to be known as “The Archives of Ameri- 
can Architects.” 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENTS OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX LAW (sp) 
Louis Justement, Chairman 
2011 K Street, n.w., Washington 6, D. C. 


Irwin S. Porter 
Edmund R. Purves 


Duties 


To consult with income tax experts for the pur- 
pose of making a report on the equitable distribution 
of income tax burden on members of the architectural 
profession. 


Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING CRITERIA (sp) 


Walter F. Bogner, Chairman 
School of Architecture, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Victor D. Abel 

G. Harmon Gurney 

Arthur C. Holden 

Adrian J. Wilson 


= 


Duties 


To study the criteria and procedures of agencies 
engaged in the financing of individual and multiple 
housing—with a view to conferences with such 
agencies for the purpose of improving present re- 
quirements with respect to both financing and de- 
sign. 

Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


PART III—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1948 Convention, unless otherwise indicated. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION (st) 


Executive Commitiee 
B. Kenneth Johnstone, Chairman 
Wells I. Bennett 
Walter Gropius 
Alexander E. Hoyle 
Ernest Pickering 
Loring H. Provine 
Walter A. Taylor, ex-officio 


General Committee 
B. Kenneth Johnstone, Chairman 1948.......- Mid. Ail. 1949 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
Alexander E. Hoyle, Vice Chairman 1948__New Eng. 1948 


Harold) eB Wsh ob roy ier reece eet cen acc ane ns So. Atl. 1948 
DCO a EA ppb O Wii) Concern ee rere rene oe No. Cent. Sts. 1948 
LPT UMS he) Lose Rs See Pe eee ee eer . 1948 
John C. B. Moore 1949 
Sfrapral eye mAer Minit ieee ee mee teeen ier crcateee cee ees eares j 1949 
Eder by et tan) cas ONv iC laters ee essences ease stas ean Sierra-Newv. 1950 
RV ial te ram iePR Ol Coe erere ees aera ee ote Gulf States 1950 


Wells I. Bennett Great Lakes 1959 


Members-at-Large 


Teyebeouegarel $35 KOg eee) oyeN NL a ean ee eee 1948 
Waveho GRR OY DE TS ec se che reece ee eee 1948 
Ernest J. Kump.........2-.-----:-:ssc-cecceeceeseeoccecessceresnsneenensnneanecee 1948 
Edgar I. Williams........-.2.2.---—-ee-sseeseneceeeccneeneceesteees 1948 
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ARCHITECTS 


Duties 

first, to formulate and recommend plans whereby 
the aesthetic and the scientific qualifications of the 
profession and the public appreciation of the arts of 
design will be forwarded; 

second, to maintain collaborative contact with the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board, the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registration Boards, 
and the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, and in collaboration with other committees 
to consider the general aspects and trends of the 
educational programs and curricula of the schools 
of architecture; 

third, to carry out the purposes of the Waid Edu- 
cation Fund according to plans approved by The 
Board, as funds therefor are appropriated by The 
Board; 

fourth, to exercise general supervision of the car- 
rying out of the purposes of such income gifts to the 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, Continued 


educational program as are designated by The 
Board, according to plans approved by The Board; 
fifth, to perform other duties consistent with the 
general duties stated above which are assigned to 
the committee by The Board. 
Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


THE COMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS (st) 


William G. Kaelber, Chair an...........----00----eeceeeeene- 1949 
311 Alexander St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Gernitiaen de Gel lek Ce reece, roe ec pass re renceraeascdaneennone ros 1948 
(Chairman, The Finance Committee) 

Beeline the) OM MStoMeteceesceeceerses cetccrectenr shea-soscetatemateceee 1948 


(Chairman, Committee on Education) 


Duties 
For and on behalf of The Board to award scholar- 
ships under the jurisdiction of The Institute, subject 
to confirmation by The Board if legally necessary ; 
to select recipients of school medals; and to perform 
other duties allocated to it by The Board. 


Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL (sp) 


The Institute 


Raymond M. Marlier, Co-Chairman 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Harold D. Hauf 

James W. Minick 


The Council 


Harry C. Plummer, Co-Chairman 

1756 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Fred J. Plimpton 
Tyler S. Rogers 


Duties 


The Joint Committee, consistent with the report 
of the Committee on Structure, is to consider all 
matters of a technical nature bearing upon the 
interests of The Producers’ Council and The 
American Institute of Architects and to make 
recommendations thereon to their respective 
organizations through their Boards of Directors 
or appropriate executives and committees. 

The Joint Committee shall consider all matters 
of common interest between The Institute and The 
Council and make recommendations thereon to their 
respective organizations through their Boards of Di- 
rectors, or appropriate executives and committees. 
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The Joint Committee, assisted by the technical 
staffs of both organizations, shall define practical 
standards of acceptability for advertising to archi- 
tects. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. { 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALIZATION 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH (sp) 


Marshall A. Shaffer, Chairman 
Division of Hospital Facilities, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. - 
Slocum Kingsbury, Washington D. C., Secretary....Mid. Ail. 


Alfred L. Aydelott, Memphis__..............—-.—----— Gulf States 
Francis, Vi Bulfinch, Boston. es New England 
Thomasl. BilerbestGts maul ee meee No. Central Sts. 
Addison Erdman, New Yorks. cee ose ee tear nceeaes New York 
Alani B. Fisher, Denver: 222) 2.5. eee West. Mtn. 
H. Eldridge Hannaford, Cincinnati..........__.. Great Lakes 
Perry, B:,Johansonsaseattler fee ee West. Min. 
RichardyR. NashislViarretta,s Gav. mee eee ee South. Atl. 
George “Speark Sts Louise. ee ee Central Sts. 
Douglas D. Stone, San Francisco__..........-.---.------ S.-Nevada 
Duties 


To cooperate with Federal and state agencies 
engaged in programs affecting hospitalization and 
public health; to cooperate with private agencies 
likewise engaged, subject to the resolutions of the 
1946 Convention; and to make suggestions and 
recommendations to the Director of Education and 
Research as circumstances may require. 


Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON URBAN PLANNING (sp) 
Louis Justement, Chairman 
2011 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Kenneth C. Black, Vice-Chairman 
706 Capitol Savings and Loan Bldg., Lansing 68, Mich. 


Atlantic Area 


Henry S. Churchill, Vice-Chairman 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Mid-West Area 
Jerrold Loebl, Vice-Chairman 

333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New England Area 


G. Holmes Perkins, Vice-Chairman 


Robinson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


Pacific Area 


Robert E. Alexander, Vice-Chairman 
3701 Stocker St., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


Southern Area 


Robert F. Smith, Vice-Chairman 
Shoreland Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
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Duties 


first, to foster and encourage a study of the 
replanning and redevelopment of existing com- 
munities, as well as the planning and development 
of new areas; and to invite the interest and parti- 
cipation of members of the architectural profes- 
sion; 

second, to exchange and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding this activity between all sections 
of the country; 

third, to encourage study and research by the 
architectural profession of the various factors 
which are a part of this undertaking; 

fourth, to demonstrate by this interest and 
activity the ability of the architectural profession 
to assume a position of leadership in this field. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS (sp) 


Turpin C. Bannister, Chairman 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Charles E. Peterson, Vice-Chairman 
Frank Chouteau Brown 
Rexford Newcomb 
Albert Simons 
John Calvin Stevens 
Samuel Wilson, Jr. 
Henry F. Withey 
Duties 
To foster the preservation of the historic build- 
ings of the nation, particularly those having archi- 
tectural significance, by encouraging the establish- 
ment of agencies to care for them, in collaboration 
with the appropriate chapter when that is feasible. 
Matters concerning the preservation of individual 
buildings of historic importance in Washington, 
D. C., shall be within the purview of this committee. 
Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 


search. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS (sp) 


James W. Kideney, Chairman 

293 Summer Street, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
Walter F. Bogner ‘ 
Perry Coke Smith 


Duties 


As indicated by the title of the committee. 
Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 
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COMMITTEE ON BUILDING CODES (sp) 


Walter C. Voss, Chairman 


Room 7-221, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
John O. Merrill : 
Francis R. Scherer 


Duties 


A. To study, report and make recommendations re- 
garding: 


1. Types of building codes—e.g. Specification 
vs. Performance. 
By reference to published standards. Legal 
means for acceptance of periodical revision 
without surrender of local law-making pow- 
er, etc. 


2. Desirability of nation-wide uniformity vs. re- 
gional special requirements. 


3. State vs. municipal codes and overlapping 
jurisdictions. 


4. Public safety and public interest vs. local poli- 
tics and pressure groups within the building 
industry. 

5. Role of the individual architect or chapter in 
formulating and securing enactment of codes 
locally. 


B. To study and pass judgment on: 
1. Several basic or ideal codes now in existence. 
2. Numerous standards now available as ele- 
ments of codes. 


Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC AGE 
ARCHITECTURE (sp) 


(Personnel to be appointed.) 


Duties 

To investigate and report, with imagination, upon 
the fundamental principles involved in the probable 
effects of atomic-age warfare upon the architecture 
of the United States in the immediate and distant 
future, with particular reference to the safety, de- 
sign, and environment of buildings and cities which 
may be called upon to withstand all that such wa:- 
fare may produce, including not only the atom bomb, 
but gasses, plagues, and other devices for the de-, 
struction of human life and property. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 
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INSTITUTE COOPERATION WITH 
TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 

As a contribution to the development of building 
products of standard quality, and sound construction 
practices, the formulation of material standards, 
specifications, code requirements, and recommend 
construction practices is generally recognized as a 
service to the public, and to the welfare of the con- 
struction industry. 

In this cooperative effort the architect is recog- 
nized as representing the interests of the consumer. 

The Institute, through Theodore Irving Coe, 
Technical Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research, and other appointed representa- 
tives, joins with professional, producing and govern- 
mental representatives in cooperating with the work 
of many of the sectional, standing, and joint com- 
mittees of the following Associations and Govern- 
mental Agencies: 


American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


National Bureau of Standards (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce), Washington 25, D. C. 


National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 

National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 
Dee 


In addition to the Technical Secretary the fol- 
lowing are representing The Institute in serving 
as members or alternates on one or more of these 
technical committees: 

Rhees Burkett 


Cecil I. Cady 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 


Leonard Asheim 
Robert F. Beresford 
Samuel R. Bishop 


M. Edmunds Dunlap 


James R. Edmunds, Jr. 


Edward C. Epple 
Max H. Foley 
Frederick G. Frost, Sr. 
Chester N. Godfrey 
M. Edwin Green 
Andre Halasz 
Howard Griffith Hall 
Arthur B. Heaton 
George S. Idell 
Clarence A. Jensen 
Sullivan W. Jones 
Charles W. Killam 
Arthur R. Koch 
Abraham Levy 
Thomas H. Locraft 
Walter R. MacCornack 
George M. McConkey 
Charles B. Meyers 
Nelson J. Morrison 


James B. Newman 
Paul W. Norton 

E. Jerome O’Connor 
J. Gerald Phelan 
Irwin S. Porter 
Charles G. Ramsey 
Walter B. Rueve 
Karl G. Schmill 

E. Philip Schreier 
Levon Seron 
Harold R. Sleeper 
John C. Thornton 
William Van Alen 
Joshua H. Vogel 
Stephen F. Voorhees 
Walter C. Voss 
Louis A. Walsh 
Jarrett C. White 
Lessing W. Williams 
George Young, Jr. 


INSTITUTE REPRESENTATIVES 


COOPERATING WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Council on Education 
Charles T. Ingham, School Plan Research Council 


National Architectural Accrediting Board 


William G. Kaelber, 1950 


Louis J. Gill 


National Technological Advisory Committee 


Frederick G. Frost, Sr. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Construction and Civic Development Department 


Douglas William Orr 


Committee 


Construction Industry Advisory Council 


James R. Edmunds, Jr. 


Edmund R. Purves 


National Academy of Sciences 
Building Research Advisory Board 


Walter A. Taylor 


William H. Scheick 


National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings 


James R. Edmunds, Jr. 
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Turpin C. Bannister 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Epmunp R. Purves, Director 


Federal 


N THE February, 1947, issue of the former Bul- 

letin (No. 39), there appeared an article entitled 
“Federal Bureaus.” In that article this office set 
forth, as its personal view, its understanding of the 
role that the Federal Bureaus concerned with design 
and construction should play. The importance of the 
Federal Bureaus to the profession was described. It 
has been indicated that the article was favorably 
received, if not widely read. A number of Federal 
officials took the occasion to comment upon it favor- 
ably and one or two Federal officials wrote to this 
office, expressing their appreciation of our under- 
standing. 

The Bulletin has been further circulated from 
time to time, upon request, and has been used in the 
course of conferences with Federal officials. In 
view of the requests that we have received for copies 
of the Bulletin, and in our belief that its further 
consideration by the profession would lead to a 
better understanding on the part of the architects 
of the task and duties of the ideal Federal Bureau, 
we are printing herewith excerpts from the article 


published in February, 1947, as follows: 


The consciousness of the existence of the Federal 
Government as an architect, leads Chapters, State 
Associations and individual members to write oc- 
casionally to this office and to The Octagon, protest- 
ing the continuance of what are loosely termed Fed- 
eral Architectural Bureaus, For the purpose of sim- 
plicity, we will refer to them as Bureaus, regardless 
of the direction of the implication and of the nature 
of the agencies under criticism. Sometimes the com- 
munications are general in tone, calling for a sweep- 
ing abolition of all Federal agencies engaged in any 
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Bureaus 


way in rendering architectural service. Let us say, 
at the outset, that no one is more aware of the actual 
situation than is this office. 

The effort to stave off the encroachment of the 
agency-produced service into the field of the private 
practitioner is one of the factors that led to the crea- 
tion of this office. 

The Government (with one notable exception) 
through its various Bureaus, has indicated that its 
present policy is to give the private architect his full 
share of assignment of public works. Possibly, that 
assignment will stretch the capacity of the profes- 
sion. ‘The architects engaged upon Federal pro- 
grams now, and in the future, must so demonstrate 
their fitness that there will be no question of the 
continued use of the private practitioner. “The 
efforts and accomplishments of the practitioner are 
being continually examined and weighed by the 
Bureaus. This scrutiny is not altogether unfriendly, 
but it is by no means cursory. 

We wish to state that we do not advocate the 
abolition of Bureaus. This may seem like an astound- 
ing statement, and one contrary to established policy. 
Let us point out that if it were not for the so-called 
Bureaus, the private practioner would not enjoy the 
amount of Federal service that he has been, or will 
be, called upon to perform. The so-called Archi- 
tectural Bureau in the Federal Government fulfills 
an important role, and in order to play its part and 
to accomplish the objectives, it must have a compe- 
tent staff. 

Among the activities of an Architectural Bu- 
reau are the survey of needs, the initiation of 
the necessary legislation and, what is even more 
important, the following-through of that legis- 
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lation. This entails a great deal more than 
drawing up the bill and persuading a Congressman or 
a Senator to introduce it. There are hearings to be 
attended, testimony to be offered, and cross examina- 
tion to be subjected to. Following the enactment 
of the requisite legislation, there then comes the 
securing of the necessary appropriation for the carry- 
ing out of the work. If The A.I.A. were to seek 
and were to accomplish the abolition of Govern- 
mental Bureaus, then it or the profession would 
have to assume some of the tasks that the Bureaus 
now perform. 

As a private organization, it is patently impos- 
sible for us to undertake much of the foregoing, 
and it would be absolutely impossible for The Insti- 
tute to undertake some of the following tasks as- 
sumed by the Bureaus. Among these are the pro- 
gramming of the work. For instance, a large de- 
partment requires a new building costing some thirty 
million dollars. The amount of research and co- 
ordination that is required to draw up the program 
for this building is a task that few private firms 
could ever hope to perform within the allotted 
time and budget. ‘Then, there comes the negotia- 
tion with the architects for professional services. 
Under the Bureau system this is simplified for the 
private practitioner who need only contact one 
agency. 

The coordination of, and the approval of the 
drawings and documents are assumed by the agency, 
and this is a task which would overtax the capacity 
of even the largest firm in this country. On a 
single Veterans Hospital project, some 15 elements 
for the coordination of approvals must be consulted. 
The Bureau undertakes this for the architect. 

The Bureaus often superintend the construction 
of the project. Some firms of architects are not 
equipped to render the type of superintendence that 
the Government and that a Congressional Com- 
mittee will inevitably demand. It should be pointed 
out that the superintending of a large Government 
project is quite different than the customary super- 
vision rendered by an architect for a private client 
under the normal form of contract, which assigns 
virtually all responsibility to the contractor. And, 
it must not be forgotten that the agency is respon- 
sible for the building itself and has to maintain the 
building when it is completed. The maintenance 
of public buildings, with the heavy demands thrust 
upon them by the public, is a responsibility which in 
itself calls for a trained staff, and it is one in which 
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the public building official is closely dependent upon 
the designer. 

The Bureau has another item on its list, and that 
is the selection of the architect by competition or 
otherwise. The agency is responsible to the taxpay- 
ers for the capability and excellence of the service 
it selects. The agency is never allowed by a Con- 
gressional investigating committee to forget this re- 
sponsibility. It must be borne in mind that an 
administrative agency is accountable to Congress 
for everything it does and for every cent it spends. 
An architect who is selected for Governmental 
work generally receives full credit for the success 
of the project. The role that has been played by 
the Bureau in making it possible for the architect 
to render his service is seldom noted by the public. 

This office repeats that the abolition of Bureaus, 
as such, would not only throw a burden upon the 
private practitioner that he probably could not as- 
sume, but it might very easily mean a considerable 
lessening of the Federal building program. Fur- 
thermore, a program without benefit of Bureau 
initiation and guidance, would be chaotic and subject 
to extraneous influences. 


We are working in a highly articulated and inte- 
grated economy—the days of simple design are long 
since passed. We do not want you to think, however, 
that we can afford to relax, or that the temptation 
will not arise for an agency head to enter more vehe- 
mently into the province of the private practitioner. 
Such is always a possibility, and even today we are 
certain that the Bureaus are performing architec- 
tural services, in many instances, that could well be 
turned over to the private practitioner. This applies 
particularly in the field of smaller buildings, 

The large Government projects naturally gravi- 
tate toward established architectural firms of proven 
ability and experience. The government is not un- 
aware of the possibilities to be found among the 
younger men and less well-known offices. However, 
the Government has to be assured of availability 
and of an organization that can carry a job through. 
It will be an objective of this office, now that the 
general situation seems to have resolved itself, to 
endeavor to open up a field in Governmental build- 
ing for the younger man and for the smaller office. 
The statement has often been made by Governmental 
officials that architectural services for a small build- 
ing cannot be-rendered without loss to the practi- 
tioner. On a percentage contract this is probably 
true. However, if the Government could be per- 
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suaded on each small job to negotiate a separate 
lump sum contract, which would allow for all costs 
to the architect, plus a fee for his personal service, 
then we cannot see why a mutually satisfactory 


result should not obtain, Should these negotiated 
fees, however, prove to be greater than the cost by 
agency service, then the difficulties in accomplishing 
this objective will be magnified. 


Veterans Administration 


HE THREATENED STATUS of the position of the 

architect in private practice in the design of 
hospitals for the 1948 Veterans Administration 
Construction Program, has caused widespread con- 
cern in the profession. In dealing with this highly 
complex and difficult situation, this office finds itself 
placed between the horns of a dilemma. In brief, 
the Veterans Administration has currently given 
thorough indication that it intends to design the 
hospitals for the 1948 Program. In making this 
announcement, the Administrator and his staff have 
stated that there has been no change in policy insofar 
as the VA is concerned, but rather that the policy 
to use their organic staffs to the limit of their capa- 
bilities has been re-affirmed. 


It was patently impossible for the Construction, 
Supply and Real Estate Division of the VA to un- 
dertake the design of a program of the magnitude 
of the 1947 program. Accordingly, the Adminis- 
trator called upon the assistance of the architects in 
private practice. The actual execution of the pro- 
gram was delegated by the Administrator to the 
Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army. 


At the time that the Administrator looked to the 
architects in private practice for the design of the 
projects, the profession was given to understand by 
the Administrator that a new policy had been put into 
effect. There is, however, no tangible evidence of 
a declaration of such a policy. The events, pres- 
sures and circumstances leading up to an implementa- 
tion of the so-called existing policy are so compli- 
cated as to, at this time, virtually prohibit a thor- 
ough recounting. Suffice to say that the Adminis- 
trator, in announcing a return to the so-called exist- 
ing policy, expressed his appreciation and gratitude 
to the architects in private practice for their splen- 
did assistance in a time of serious emergency. De- 
spite these gracious utterances, the fact remains that 
recent announcements of the VA constitute rebuffs 
to the architects in private practice and constitute 
an indication that a once firmly entrenched archi- 
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tectural bureau has regathered its strength and in- 
tends to follow a procedure, which in our opinion, is 
detrimental to the interests of the veterans, the 
general welfare and the profession. No intended 
action of an agency is of greater concern to The 
A.I.A., nor has any single act of the Government 
received such concentrated attention as has this. Even 
before and ever since you read the statement of 
President Orr published in the September issue of 
the JoURNAL, the officers and staff have worked 
ceaselessly on the situation. Although only fifteen 
or so projects and a relative number of architec- 
tural firms are immediately affected, the issue is one 
which concerns the entire profession. 


We have been accused (in this office) of devot- 
ing too much of our time and energy to what ap- 
pears to be the fortunes of only a handful of mem- 
bers of The Institute. However, the success of this 
handful will be a signpost and their lack of it will 
be a warning to the welfare of the profession at 
large. 


The A.I.A. is taking all possible steps within its 
proper scope and with the exercise of discretion and 
care that this situation demands. Our task has not 
been simplified by the over-zealousness of individual 
members and Chapters who have, in a spirit of ex- 
cited enthusiasm, taken matters into their own 
hands in such a manner as to result in embarrass- 
ment to the program of The A.I.A. We believe, 
by dint of our experience in dealing with all 
phases of the Federal Government and by our knowl- 
edge of this situation, as well as of others, that we 
are in the appropriate position, probably, to guide 
the way for the profession. We would like, how- 
ever, to have the cooperation of all concerned. 

To this end, the Director of this Department 
would like the opportunity to discuss the matter fully 
with any members of the profession who are suffi- 
ciently interested. 

Insofar as arguments being employed against the 
profession are concerned, the 1947 program has 
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/ 
been caught in the upward price spiral—political 
capital of this unfortunate state of affairs is being 
made by our opponents. We have no control over 
economic conditions, We know that it can be dem- 
onstrated that the architects in private practice, who 
have been engaged upon the 1947 program, are in 
a splendid position to substantiate the superior 
merits of their work and the justice of having been 
entrusted with the program. It is possible they may 


be called upon officially to make such substantiation. 

It is the opinion of this office that never in the 
entire history of the VA has such splendid design 
work been accomplished than has been accomplished 
by the architects engaged on the 1947 program. It 
is still hoped that the situation can be satisfactorily 
resolved. We are convinced that the fault and the 
delay cannot be laid at the doors of the architects in 
private practice. 


Congressional Contacts 


T HAS BEEN brought to our attention recently 
I that there is misunderstanding in the minds of 
many members of the profession with respect to 
the work of this Department and the activity un- 
dertaken by the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Architect and Governmental Relations, J. Frazer 
Smith. We wish to emphasize that the interests, 
objectives and activities of this Department and of 
the Committee are interwoven, harmonious, and sup- 
plementary. The Committee is an integral element 
in the Department of Public and Professional Re- 


lations. We call to your attention that the activi- 
ties of the Committee have the enthusiastic support 
of this office. 

We, therefore, urge—through the pages of this 
BuLLETIN—that those who are called upon by the 
Chairman, J. Frazer Smith, to support him in his 
program of Congressional contacts do so. We be- 
lieve it essential that the members of the profession 
know who their Representatives in Congress are, 
and that the Congressmen know about the profes- 
sion of architecture and the service it has to render. 


Congressional Forecast 


E HAVE BEEN ASKED many times recently to 
W give the members of the profession some 
sort of idea as to what issues will be emphasized 
in the coming Congress and what, if anything, the 
members should do about them at this time. In fact, 
some of these requests have been in the nature of 
demands that we inform the writers on the specific 
subjects they should discuss with their Congressmen. 
We call to your attention that, with the exception 
of the nature of the general call of the special ses- 
sion published in the newspapers, no one knows what 
legislation will be introduced into either the special 
session or the regular session of Congress, nor what 
existing bills will be revived. Presumably, housing 
will be an issue. Whether or not the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill will form the center of the housing 
discussions in Congress, or whether a new bill will 
be introduced, we do not know. 
We have reason to believe that, as the Taft- 
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Ellender-Wagner Bill is such an object of contro- 
versy that it threatens to become something of a 
political football, and in view of the known opposi- 
tion to it, a new housing bill will take its place. It 
is sincerely hoped that, should there be a new hous- 
ing bill, The A.I.A. will make its desires felt and 
that its proposals, when they are formulated, will be 
considered by those who are drafting the legislation. 

It is reasonable to suppose, among the legislative 
matters of interest to architects, that the Green- 
Muhlenberg Bills will be revived. These Bills au- 
thorize sixty-five million dollars annually for ad- 
vance planning of public works by local bodies. The 
A.I.A. through J. Frazer Smith has already testi- 
fied on the Green Bill before the Senate Commit- 
tee. It is hoped that further hearings will take place 
and that there will be ample opportunity for the 
profession to again express itself. As far as we can 
judge, the Bill will have the support of the entire 
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Construction Industry. It is gratifying to report 
that the sponsor of the Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is Frederick A. Muhlenberg, F.A.1.A. 

Other subjects that will probably be considered 
at the next session are an extension of FHA Title 
VI, extension of Rent Control, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and probably a number of bills 
relating to housing, of varying points of view, and 
of varying degrees of importance. 

It has been mistakenly supposed by several mem- 
bers of the profession and Chapters that the dis- 
position of the 1948 Veterans Administration Con- 
struction Program is subject to Congressional action. 
This is not the case. The Veterans Administration 
operates under previous Acts of Congress and its 
policies of operation are determined by the Admin- 
istrator. There is nothing in the Act directing the 


Administration, or affecting it in any way that we 
know of, which specifies how design work is to be 
carried on by the Administration. It is conceivable, 
of course, that a bill might be introduced which 
would guide the policies of the Administrator along 
certain specific lines, but it is questionable whether 
such a bill would receive the serious consideration 
of Congress, as the operation of the governmental 
departments is left up to the cabinet officers and the 
administrators. 

Congress will, unquestionably, introduce and pass 
appropriation bills. It is these appropriation bills 
which implement other Acts of Congress and, as 
such, are really, to a large extent, the policy-forming 
bills. In a certain sense, Congressional policies are 
formed more by the appropriation committees than 
by any other Congressional committees. 


Other Matters of Interest 


HOUSING INVESTIGATION 


HE Gamble-McCarthy hearings have received 

such publicity in the public press, and we have 
written about them fully to the Chapters, that we 
do not believe it is necessary to elaborate on the 
subject in this BULLETIN. 


LIMA EXHIBIT 


S OF INTEREST, we have mimeographed a cata- 
logue of American contemporary architec- 

ture exhibited in Lima, Peru, in connection with the 
VI Pan American Congress of Architects. The exhi- 
bition was assembled by members of The A.I.A., the 
American Institute of Planners, the Department of 
State, Public Buildings Administration and the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. In selecting the material for 
the exhibition, no consideration was given to author- 
ship or to membership in the professional societies. It 
was decided that this exhibition was to be a compre- 
hensive picture of contemporary American architec- 
ture and town planning. Material was submitted to 
the critical view of a jury composed of the representa- 
tives of the organizations listed above and was either 
accepted or rejected on the basis of its merits, as 
shown on available photographs. The exhibition 
was restricted to work executed within the last ten 


years. 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE 
PHILIPPINE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 


Ts PHILIPPINE Government has sent a mis- 
sion of architects and engineers to this country. 
We have previously sent notices to the Presidents 
of all the Chapters of the cities that the Philippine 
delegation intended to visit, in order that suitable 
assistance and consideration could be extended to the 
Philippine delegation. Sr. Juan M. Arellano, Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Institute of Architects, is a 
member of the delegation. 

Sefior Arellano called at this office and told 
us of the terrific destruction in the Philippines, 
especially which the City of Manila has suffered. 
Practically all of the architectural libraries in the 
country have been destroyed. It is hoped that 
nuclei of new libraries may be formed through the 
assistance and kindness of the architects of this coun- 
try. In all probability there are many offices and 
even some architectural schools in the United States 
who have excess material and duplications in their 
libraries. Any such material would be most grate- 
fully received by Sr. Arellano in behalf of the archi- 
tects of the Philippine Islands. What is needed are 
the basic standard architectural publications, super- 
fluous copies of the well known architectural classics 
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and, in fact, any other related material which is 
available. The Philippines are confronted with the 
task of rebuilding their cities and towns. Documen- 
tary assistance would be most heartily welcome. We 
quote from Sr. Arellano’s letter: 


“Relative to our conversation last October 21, 1947, and 
with further reference to our letter dated October 24, 1947, 
I am pleased to inform you of the arrangement we have 
made with the Philippine Embassy regarding the shipment 
of possible donations to our P.I.A. library. 

“Donations in any printed form must have the name 
and address of donor, and the package shall be marked: 


TO: The Colonial Storage Company 
1232 22nd Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR: Mr. Juan M. Arellano, President 
Philippine Institute of Architects 
231 Santa Cruz Building 
Manila, Philippines 


“All delivery charges from donor’s place shall be paid 
by the Colonial Storage Company. 

“,. Allow me to express to you and to your Executive 
Director, Mr. Edward C. Kemper, our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the very kind reception you gave us at The Octa- 


gon last Tuesday, when we came to see the officials of The 
American Institute of Architects in behalf of the Philip- 
pine Institute of Architects. We trust that the visit will 
pave the way to closer and more cordial relations between 
the A.I.A. and the architects of the Philippines. 

“As you well know, our country has been destroyed by 
war. Very little, if any, basic architectural publications 
have been saved from our libraries, either public or pri- 
vate, Never have we felt the need of these basic refer- 
ences more than now, when we are confronted wih the task 
of rebuilding our towns and cities. 

“Let me thank you again, and, in behalf of the archi- 
tects of the Philippines, permit me to extend our regards 
to you, to Mr. Kemper, and to all the architects of your 
great country.” 


A LIBRARIAN INQUIRES 


V 7 £ HAVE RECEIVED a request from the Librarian 

of the Architectural Library of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, inquiring for names of Ameri- 
can firms who maintain foreign offices. We have little 
or no information on this subject and will be pleased 
to be advised of any firms that maintain foreign of- 
fices. 


Opportunities 


IN SYRIA 


E HAVE BEEN INFORMED by the Minister of 

Syria that the municipality of Aleppo is desir- 
ous of engaging two American architects for city 
planning and development schemes for that city. The 
work for this city, some 40 sq. kilometers in area 
and with a population of some 300,000, will consist 
of the design of new buildings, the organization of 
the old existing city, the design of bridges, public 
market places, etc. Anyone interested should send 
in his application in duplicate to this office. We, in 
turn, will submit the applications to the Minister 
of Syria. We quote from the Minister’s letter: 


“The general conditions on which foreign personnel are 
engaged by the Government of Syria are as follows: 

“The monthly salary ranges from $750.00 to $1,000.00 
subject to no allowances. Half of the salary is paid in 
dollars and half in Syrian pounds. 

“The Government pays the travel expenses of the archi- 
tect from the United States to Syria and back to the United 
States when the work is completed. 

“The contract is for one year, but can be renewed for 
two more years if the two contracting parties agree to 
such renewal. 

“The above are roughly the general terms on the basis 
of which contracts have been signed between various 
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Departments of the Government of Syria and foreign 
experts.” 


IN AFGHANISTAN 


W' HAVE BEEN NOTIFIED by the Royal Afghan- 
istan Legation that the Government of that 
country is seeking American architects to render 
full architectural services for a proposed Public 
Works Program. The Afghan Ministry of Public 
Works calls our attention to the following require- 
ments: 


(1) The applicants must be graduates of recog- 
nized architectural schools; 


They must have at least ten years’ technical 
experience in an architect’s office; 

They must be able to plan whole buildings 
of various types, both simple and elaborate, 
from the original conception to the last de- 
tail ; 

They must be conversant with the estimating 
of building costs; 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


They must be conversant with modern city 
planning. 
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Weare further informed that the positions offered 
by the Afghanistan Government will pay about 
$8,000 per annum, plus allowances and travel ex- 
penses. Anyone interested and wishing to apply will 
please send to the Department of Public and Pro- 
fessional Relations, A.I.A., a resume of his qualifi- 
cations and experience—in duplicate. 


IN SEATTLE 


HE PLANNING Commission of the City of 
Seattle has sent us the following letter: 


“The Planning Commission of the City of Seattle pro- 
poses to give study to the general planning needs of the 
City and a revision of the zoning laws now in effect. For 
this purpose, the Commissioners are setting up a staff, 
including a principal and several assistants. Although 
the budget for this work has not yet been approved, it 
appears to be reasonably certain of passage, and in anti- 
cipation of such developments the Commission is desirous 
of receiving applications immediately for the position of 
‘Director of Planning.’ It is hoped to begin work Janu- 
ary 1, 1948; however, the availability of a top-flight 
applicant will be given consideration. 

“The salary status of this position has not yet been 
determined. If the authorities decide it must be governed 
by civil service regulations, $400 te $500 per month will 
be the limit. However, it is possible that negotiations 
may be carried on upon a contract basis, in which case 
the salary will be more liberal. 

“Anyone wishing to apply for this position should write 
to Henry R. Berg, Executive Secretary of the Commission, 


Room 503, County-City Building, giving his personal his- 
tory including education, training and experience (with 
approximate dates) in this and allied work, along with 
a brief statement of principal convictions on planning. 
Applicants will receive a hearing before the members 
of the Planning Commission and both residents and non- 
residents will be given consideration by the Planning 
Commission in its search for a capable director.” 


SOUTHWESTERN U. S. 


W: HAVE recently received word of an opportu- 
nity for a partnership in the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States. We are informed that this 
partnership, which is occasioned by the death of a 
prominent architect in that locality, has, conserva- 
tively, netted about $15,000 annually for the past 
several years. The death of the architect left about 
a million and one-half dollars’ worth of construc- 
tion on the boards, with a like amount in prospect. 
The applicant who succeeds to this partnership is to 
live in the town in which the former architect prac- 
tised. The heirs of the architect are not interested 
in any applicant from another city who would take 
over the work by dividing the work between the 
applicant’s home town and the town of the deceased 
architect. The applicant should have some money 
at his disposal in order to carry on for a short period 
of time. Anyone interested should communicate with 
this office. It is suggested that the communications 
be in duplicate. 


Activities of the Department 


T HAS BEEN brought to our attention that some 
I of the members, unfortunately, have only a vague 
understanding of our activities and of our accom- 
plishments. For their benefit, we will review some 
of our labors and aspirations. Through the pages of 
Bulletins in the past, we have endeavored to give an 
inkling of the amount and kind of work that goes on. 

The cardinal concern of this office is to see to it 
that the architectural profession gets its full oppor- 
tunity to render that service which it is trained to 
render, which it is fully competent to render, and 
which it should render. ‘The fulfillment of this 
simply stated mission entails ceaseless attention 
and activity upon a multiplicity of efforts. 

Our concrete Public Relations activity consists in 
distributing, three or four times a month, releases 
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of national interest to some 700 newspapers, jour- 
nals, and individuals. This aspect of our work is 
a general public relations effort to keep the architect 
and The A.I.A. in the public eye. To assist in this 
work, the Institute has engaged the services of a Pub- 
lic Relations Counsel. 

An equally important part of our public relations 
is to maintain a continual program and atmosphere 
of good will directed at all elements of the Construc- 
tion Industry, and all Departments of the United 
‘States Government. The success of our efforts along 
this line is indicated by the favorable light in which 
the profession is held by the Construction Industry 
and by the Government. Members of the profession 
are continually sought to head up various activities 
of the Construction Industry, and to act as chair- 
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men, frequently, of the innumerable committees, of- 
ficial and unofficial, that are formed for various pur- 
poses in Washington, Insofar as the administrative 
branches of the Government are concerned, our ad- 
vice, assistance, and cooperation are sought on an 
increasing scale, and we have found, on the whole, 
that the advice is welcomed by Government officials 
on matters of all kinds, including national policies. 

Our relations with the Congress have reached 
the point where now we seldom have to seek out Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Just recently we were 
asked, on two occasions, to assist Congressional com- 
mittees in formulating the pattern of their work. 
In fact, we were the first element representing the 
public sought by these committees, for information 
and advice. We have not only appeared at formal 
Congressional public hearings, but we have sat in 
on conferences with the legislators, assisting them 
in drawing up the plans for the work of their com- 
mittees. 

It has been suggested to us by Members of both 
Houses of Congress that we should lend our aid to 
the drafting of a proper housing bill. This suggestion 
was made in view of our interest in the subject, and 
I believe, too, in view of the unbiased and objective 
testimony that representatives of the profession have 
given to Congressional Committees on this subject. 

This office maintains, when Congress is in ses- 
sion, a legislative reference file. A brief report was 
made on this activity in the last number of the 
BULLETIN and there was also published at that 
time an expert digest of the legislation enacted by 
the first session, of interest to the profession. The 
study and follow-up of legislation is time-consum- 
ing. The Congressional Record and other docu- 
ments have to be read for informative leads. We 
study literally hundreds of bills. The progress of 
all bills of interest to the profession is kept up to 
date. Action as may be necessary is taken promptly 
on the bills. This action entails arrangements for 
hearings, conferences with legislators, and their 
staffs, preparation of testimony, and attendance at 
hearings. We endeavor to keep the profession in- 
formed on the progress of legislation of interest. 

We must maintain an accurate working knowl- 
edge of the activity of the other elements of the 
Construction Industry. This means that this office 
must be represented at frequent conferences, At 
these conferences, we must be in a position to express 
the opinion of The Institute. We must report back 
to the profession when the occasion demands. 
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In addition to these activities there are a number 
of Institute projects which we administer. One of 
these is the ‘Architects’ Roster” Program for the 
committee on the Architect and Governmental Rela- 
tions. In connection with the Program, this office 
has built up, thanks to the devotion and interest 
of its staff, a card index file of all legally practising 
architects in the United States. ‘This file is con- 
stantly checked and corrected. We believe it is 
the only file of its kind in the United States. We 
have had several requests for a duplication of this 
file, and we will duplicate it and distribute it if 
the demand becomes sufficient enough to make the 
effort worthwhile to undertake this expensive proj- 
ect. It might even become a source of revenue to 


‘The Institute. 


We are also called upon to engage in and com- 
plete what are in reality temporary projects, such 
as the work in connection with the VI Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Architects in Lima, Peru. An 
architectural exhibition was held at this Congress. 
We collaborated, through the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, with the American Institute of 
Planners and the Department of State to put to- 
gether an exhibition of contemporary American 
architecture. Through the relations that were es- 
tablished with the Department of State, President 
Harry S. Truman designated a member of The 
A.I.A., Julian Clarence Levi, as Chairman of the 
United States Delegation. Mr. Levi and several 
members of the Delegation are appearing in Peru, 
not merely as representatives of The A.I.A., but as 
emissaries of the United States Government. Thus, 
The Institute, through the work of the Committee 
on International Relations and this Department, 
has taken a leading position in international affairs. 

We have cited only some of the many activities 
and concerns of this Department. 

We do a certain amount of article writing and 
we prepare talks to be given at architectural gather- 
ings. We visit the Chapters as often as possible. 
This very pleasant assignment is now undertaken, 
for the most part, by the Field Secretary, John J. 
White, Jr. 

It is obvious that these activities lead to a volum- 
inous correspondence. We, also have many visitors 
at the office, who are always welcome. 

All in all, we are still looking forward to the in- 
troduction of legislation rumored as being sponsored 


by the mattress manufacturers and referred to in 
our Bulletin No. 39!!! 
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The Architect’s Leadership in Modular Coordination 


HEN reference is made to the leadership of 

the architect in the field of planning and con- 
struction it should be noted that leadership must 
prove itself. 

In the affairs of men, generally, a leader must 
demonstrate his capacity for leadership in the smaller 
affairs which serve as stepping-stones to the acknowl- 
edgment of leadership in larger matters. 

The architectural profession is looked to by other 
interested groups as the logical leader in the develop- 
ment, acceptance and adoption of the principles of 
Modular, or Dimensional, Coordination. Such re- 
cognition of leadership entails acceptance of respon- 
sibility and an obligation for service, 


Institute Sponsorship of Modular Project 


The Board of Directors of The Institute, in 1939, 
recognized this responsibility and the need for service 
in accepting, with The Producers’ Council, the joint 
sponsorship of the American Standards Association 
Project A62, for the Coordination of the Dimensions 
of Building Materials and Equipment, and the Cor- 
relation of Building Plans and Details with Such 
Dimensions. 

Representatives of The Institute accepted their 
responsibility for service by actively cooperating in 
the development of ASA Project A62 which, under 
the continuing chairmanship of members of The 
Institute, has resulted in the formulation of the 
“American Standard Basis for the Coordination of 
Building Materials and Equipment.” This provides 
a long-sought solution of the problem of minimizing, 
and, in many instances, eliminating the costly and 
wasteful cutting and fitting of the parts of the 
building in their assembly at the site, and in an un- 
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necessary multiplication of similar parts differing 
but slightly in overall dimensions. 


Makers of building products, which are of the 
character to be dimensionally coordinated, have wel- 
comed this development by cooperating in the pro- 
duction of modular products, the number and 
variety of which continue to increase. 


Reduce Owner’s Costs 

To insure the maximum benefits in economies 
which are inherent in the overall adoption of Modu- 
lar Coordination it is obvious that architects must 
apply these principles in the preparation of their 
architectural drawings and thus encourage a more 
rapid development of modular products and the 
earlier reflection of reduced costs in the estimates 
for construction. 

This is the role architectural leadership must play 
if the profession is to accept its responsibility and 
discharge its obligation in this first all-industry 
effort to apply basic principles which will reduce 
costs. The high costs of construction more than 
ever impose upon the architect the duty and obliga- 
tion of conserving his client’s funds. The application 
of Modular Coordination and the encouragement 
of its general adoption are a practical means to this 
end. 


Reduce Architect’s Costs 

The application of the principles of Modular Co- 
ordination, in the preparation of architectural draw- 
ings, is of advantage to the architect as drafting 
procedures are simplified. Where drawings are so 
prepared, it is not necessary that all materials used 
should be modular products. 
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To the extent that modular products are available 
their use will be of advantage but no added penalty 
will apply as to the non-modular products used, as 
their cutting and fitting is now a necessary part of 
field assembly. 


Easy to Apply 

By devoting a little study to the subject it will 
be found that the principles of Modular Coordina- 
tion, and their application, are not abstruse or diffi- 
cult to comprehend. 

Their application in the preparation of architec- 
tural drawings is the subject matter of A63 GUIDE, 


a comprehensive manual with many illustrative ex- 
amples published by Modular Service Association. 


The Architect’s Duty 

If the architectural profession is to justify and 
maintain its position of leadership which it is logical 
for it to assume, and which other interested groups 
expect it to assume, in the advancement of this 
worthwhile project, no practising architect should 
fail to accept his share of responsibility to immedi- 
ately adopt and apply the principles of Modular 


Coordination. 3 
THEODORE [RVING COE. 


SEMINAR PAPERS IN BOOK FORM 


The papers presented at the Pre-Convention Seminars in Grand Rapids are avail- 
able in convenient book form. As announced in the September BULLETIN, the book is 
available at $3.00 to members of the American Institute of Architects and $5.00 to 


non-members. 


Seminar registrants receive a copy without charge. 


Concisely set forth in 120 pages is the most up-to-date, authoritative information on 
three important subjects, presented by recognized leaders in the fields of Urban Plan- 


ning, Hospitals, and Schools. 


In the section on Urban Planning the reader may inform himself on Town Plan- 
ning and Local Government; The Planning Commission; Public Education; The 
Architects’ Function in Urban Planning; Traffic and Parking; and Airports and City 


Planning. 


In the Hospitals section he can read about The National Background; Adminis- 
trative Aspects; Programming; Schematic Plans; Elements of the Hospital; and 


Details, Finishes and Equipment. 


For guidance on the Public School job there are papers on School Survey; Site 
Selection; General Planning; The Classroom; Special Activity Facilities; and Seeing 
in the Classroom. 
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Building Type Reference Guide No. 4 
The Hotel Building 


THE HOTEL SITUATION 


HE HOTEL INDUSTRY faces a very real problem 

in the future. Whereas the industry formerly 
was able to operate with a 65% occupancy and 
break even, costs have now risen to a point where 
80% to 85% occupancy must be maintained in order 
to break even. This means that the people of 
America must be encouraged to use hotels to a 
greater extent than they did before the war, or else 
the industry could be bankrupt. 

Contributing substantially to this increased pat- 
ronage will be the functional design of newly built 
hotels, or of properties which are currently being 
rehabilitated. It will be imperative that hotels 
provide a more prompt and gracious level of service 
than ever before in their history, and the structural 
design of the property will be a major factor in 
making such improved service possible. We know 
that the architectural profession can play a big part 
in helping us achieve this new high level of function 
and service in the hotels of America. 

M. O. Ryan, Manager 
Washington Office 
American Hotel Association. 


THE SMART THING for most architects who are 
interested in the hotel field, to do would be to get 
in touch with the hotel operators in their communi- 
ties with a view to bringing these buildings up to 
date both internally and externally. 

You will find that most hotel men have a horror 
of the possibility of new hotel building in their 
communities because of the sad experience during 
the decades following World War I, by the end of 
which time some 80% of all of the hotels in this 
country were either in financial difficulties or under- 
going reorganization of one type or another. Con- 
sequently, I believe that you will find most hotel 
men will be receptive to the suggestion that the 
best way to forestall future competition from new 
hotel building is to modernize their properties now 
so they will be in a position to say, when the local 
chamber of commerce or some promoter starts agi- 
tating for a new hotel, that the existing local hotels 
have just been modernized and brought up to date. 

In my opinion, quite a large number of motels 
and modern tourist courts will be built on the na- 
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tion’s main highways during the next decade, both 
because of the huge swarms of tourists who are now 
on the roads, and because building of this kind costs 
from one-third to one-half as much per room as 
does the construction of a modern, fireproof hotel. 
A few hotel men are becoming aware of this fact, 
and still fewer of the more broad-visioned ones are 
getting into the field themselves. So, there might 
be possibilities for some architects to interest their 
local hotel friends in developments of this character. 
A very few hotel men have adopted the policy of 
building or remodeling small tourist inns and the 
like in outlying sections on main highways near 
the cities, where such facilities also serve as feeders 
to their existing buildings. 


JAMES S. WarREN, 
Editorial Director, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 


HoreL OWNERS have expressed fears that their 
wartime prosperity might touch off a wild, un- 
planned poorly-financed postwar hotel building boom 
like that of the late ’20s. As a result the American 
Hotel Association, early last year, warned against 
“unwarranted new hotel construction,” when mate- 
rials again become available. 


PROGRESS AROUND THE CLOCK 


Except for a handful of metropolitan centers, 
most of the towns in the U. S. and most of the 
hotels in them are rather inefficient in design. The 
reason for this: most of the towns and most of the 
hotels were built before the automobile was in- 
vented, or at least before it became such an integral 
part of our lives. 

Today the American town is a traffic jam—70% 
of all hotel guests have to fight their way in an 
automobile through that traffic snarl before they 
can give any hotel any business. ‘The present hotel 
makes it hard for 70% of its customers to buy— 
the motel doesn’t. 

I propose that new hotels be really very old- 
fashioned hotels in basic concept. Sometimes the 
march of progress is only the round of the clock. 

The first hotels, or Inns or Post Houses, were 
built around horse transportation, located on a road 
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between two points, a full day’s trip apart. “They 
had accommodations for both “man and beast.” 

Then the “Iron Horse.” The old hostelries were 
replaced by the hotel at the railroad station—the 
“beast” went to the roundhouse. 

Then the street car and cab, again the hotels 
moved—to the retail district. Now 70% of our 
guests do not come by railroad, street car or cab. 
Nor do they come to call so exclusively on the 
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center-of-the-town retailers—the chain stores have 
taken care of that. 

Post-War II’s hotels must again offer accommo- 
dations for “man and beast,” on the highway, in 
the country, near the town, for the motorist—or be 
stifled by the march of progress around the clock. 


L. W. Cook, Jr. 
‘The Hotel Monthly—Feb. ’47. 


SUMMARY AND Excerpts FRoM 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK OF THE HOTEL INDUSTRY* 


MERICA’S HOTEL INDUSTRY, estimated to be 
valued at $5,000,000,000, is now operating at 
a fair profit—for the first time since the ’twenties. 
Due to increased wartime business, hotel revenues 
registered a sharp gain in 1942, 30% over the aver- 
age of the four prewar years. By 1944 sales in- 
creased to more than $1.5 billion; 84% over the 
average of four prewar years. More than 50% 
over 1929, the industry’s best peacetime year. 

At face value, these statistics would indicate that 
the hotel business is an inviting enterprise and a 
profitable business. 

The hotel business faced much the same bright 
future after World War I. Yet within the short 
span of 15 years, 81% of the hotels in the country, 
large and small, old and new, had defaulted on 
their obligations and gone into the hands of the 
courts, receivers, trustees or institutions. 


It Is Advisable to Review the 
Over-Expansion Era, 1920-1932 

Average room occupancy jumped from 72% in 
1919 to 86% in 1920. Fluctuations in average 
room occupancy during the 1920-1927 period never 
dropped below the “break-even” percentage. Yet 
hotel construction continued to increase at almost 
the same rate. The boom in hotel construction 
came with the “Coolidge Prosperity,” 1925 to Oc- 
tober, 1929. 

Hotels were going up almost everywhere with 
little thought as to the nature of the product being 
offered ... 

In Chicago, for instance, where there had been 
some 11,000 hotel rooms in 1920, there were more 
than 22,000 by June, 1926, 

Institutional lenders had largely withdrawn from 


* Quoted with permission of the publisher, The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association. 
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financing new projects by 1927. Hotel construc- 
tion was no longer considered a sound investment... 

Nationally, hotel construction continued on at 
an active rate through 1930, adding an average 
annual investment of $130,213,725 ... 

A month after the stock market crash in 1929 
the New York Times reported the following hotel 
space newly opened or nearing completion: the 
Governor Clinton, 1,200 rooms; the New Yorker, 
largest in the city, 2,036 rooms; the Dixie; the 
Plymouth, 400 rooms; the Victoria, 500 rooms 
added; Hotel Pierre, 650 rooms; the Delmonico; 
the New Weston, 22-story addition; George Wash- 
ington. 

Hotel construction became loaded with extra 
charges, bond discounts, lavish ground leases, ex- 
cessive contractors’ profits and even high architects’ 
fees. Many believed they were investing in a 
building rather than a business, let alone a business 
whose earnings are affected by the mildest fluctua- 
tions of the general economic condition ... . 


Depression Revealed Poor Financing 

The hotel business was dropping off, but new 
construction continued on through 1932. The 
depression merely brought to the surface the disease 
which had been lurking in the body of the hotel 
business for many years—dangerously unwise financ- 
ing... Hotels built their financial houses without 
roofs in hope that it would never rain. And it 
poured. 

From October 29, 1929, to the bottom of the 
depression in 1932, the average occupancy rate 
dropped from 69.5% to 51%. A fall-off of slightly 
over 20% in hotel room occupancy spelled over- 
whelming disaster for the industry. 

Many hotels went into bankruptcy, or the hands 
of the creditors before completion. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at 
one time found itself the owner of 138 hotels... 

Rate-cutting by 1933 brought about a 30% reduc- 
tion in room rates from the 1927 level... 


Causes of the Crash 


Over-optimism was widespread; conservative fi- 
nancial institutions were engaged in risks that they 
considered sound investments. ‘There was wide- 
spread over-reliance upon borrowed money rather 
than risk capital... Many believed that depre- 
ciation need not be charged against operation since 
it would be more than offset by the natural “appre- 
ciation” of the land. 

Lack of knowledge of the hotel business existed 
outside the hotel business rather than inside; among 
investment bankers, real estate men, secretaries of 
chambers of commerce, architects, builders and the 
small private investor. To many, the hotel project 
was a real estate investment. 

The opinion of unbiased, qualified hotel experts 
and accountants was rarely sought... . 

Operating costs of hotels are much more rigid 
than in most business. Heat, light, power, eleva- 
tor service, maintenance and the cost of maid service 
vary only slightly with the volume of business. 
Crews cannot be reduced beyond a certain point. 
Twenty-four-hour service must be maintained... . 


Volatile Business: 

The only other large industry comparable to the 
hotel industry is the railroad industry, where costs 
are comparatively inflexible and the volume of busi- 
ness highly unreliable. 

Like other industries with large plant and fixed 
overhead, the hotel business has an estimated “break- 
even” point. The normal is computed as approxi- 
mately 65% room occupancy, although it may vary 
between 60% and 75%. 

In perhaps no other large American industry, 
aside from railroading, do small changes in volume 
of business exert so formidable a leverage on earn- 
INGS2 ous « 

Hotel price policies under pressure of a falling 
market resemble those of the heavy industries which 
are prone to “give away” their products at out-of- 
pocket cost so as to maintain a semblance of volume. 
During the depression, the manager of a large New 
York hotel said, “If I could go into the dining-room 
and pay every prospective diner a dollar not to eat 
here I could save money.” Payroll is the largest 
dining-room cost, and a minimum crew must be 
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maintained regardless of business volume. The 
hotel dining-room, traditionally, offers a wide choice 
of prepared food which, if not sold, represents a 
loss. 

The physical layout of the hotel has a direct effect 
upon operating efficiency; for instance, a restaurant 
located in one part of a hotel being supplied by a 
kitchen at the opposite end of a hotel would find its 
efficiency greatly impaired. Another factor is that 
of expenditures for repairs and maintenance required 
to keep the property and equipment in proper con- 
dition. 


Investments Disproportionate: 


It has been estimated that each hotel room in New 
York City represents an average initial investment 
of $7,500 in land, building and furniture; luxury 
hotel rooms in some cases cost as much as $20,000. 

But save for a brief time at the height of the 
1928-29 prosperity, the average room price in New 
York did not reach seven dollars; nor was the aver- 
age luxury room rate as much as twenty dollars. ... 

As recently as May, 1945 the 25-story Hotel Mc- 
Alpin was reported sold for $5 million. ‘The as- 
sessed valuation was $7.8 million of which $4.8 
million is assessed valuation of land. 

A few years ago the $12-million luxurious Hotel 
Pierre sold for $2.5 million. The fashionable Ritz- 
Carlton, originally costing $3.2 million sold in 1943 
for the reported amount $750,000. 


Smaller Towns—The Community-Financed Hotels 

Hotel failures as a result of over-construction 
were not restricted to the large metropolitan areas. 
In small cities, community-financed hotels were fre- 
quently the initial ideas of outside promoters, sales- 
men of architectural firms or other persons or groups 
to whom the project would bring an immediate 
profit. ‘The project was sold on the idea that the 
town was in need of a good hotel,—a monument to 
community enterprise. 

A sketchy survey of prospective business, a pros- 
pectus, a high-pressure fund-raising campaign, land 
purchased at a large profit to the owner, architects 
hired at a high price, an inexperienced local manager 
hired. 

It was generally believed that hotels were a public 
property, having a direct reflection on the prosperity 
and progress of the community. 

The financial failure of small-town hotels began 
long before 1929. A nation-wide survey, 1928- 
1929, covering fifty community-financed hotels from 
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New England to the Carolinas and the Middle 
West, disclosed that not one of these hotels had 
attained a sound financial position, and only three 
had paid dividends. 

Some projects were motivated by a sincere desire 
for civic improvement. But many were projected 
through artificial stimulation of “civic pride” by 
selfish interests, the owner of a piece of land, a local 
contractor, or the salesman from a large architec- 
tural firm, or an outside promoter. ‘These vested 
interests created an artificial wave of enthusiasm 
which out-shadowed any calm appeal to business 
sense. 


FRrRoM RECOVERY TO PROSPERITY 


Prosperity—A Wartime Phenomenon: 

The hotel business began to recover by 1936. By 
1937, hotel business had made less recovery than any 
other of 15 major industries, excepting railroads. 
The stimulus of war and the national defense pro- 
gram had almost no effect upon the hotel business 
until 1942. 

Earnings have been increased not only by volume 
but because wartime shortages in manpower and 
supplies have necessitated a maximum in operating 
efficiency with service pared to a minimum. 

Optimism is tempered. Year-round occupancy 
of above 90% is extraordinary. Operating costs 
have risen more than 50% since 1939. A great 
deal of hotel profits have been “false profits” because 
hotels have been unable to undertake extensive re- 
pairs and maintenance work; and the funds they 
were unable to expend for repairs and maintenance 
were taxed away as “false profits.” 

It is unsound to base any appraisal of a transient 
hotel on a sustained average occupancy rate of more 
than 70%. The newness of the newest hotel can- 
not be expected to outstrip the familiarity and good 
will built on years of service by the older hotel. 
The occupancy rate among all—old and new alike— 
approximately evens out. The new hotel is handi- 
capped from the outset because it is competing with 
hotels which in most cases have shrunk their capi- 
talization. 


The Future Outlook 


The outlook for the hotel industry in the imme- 
diate future is good. Hotel business depends largely 
on the general economic condition. Estimates of 
the future national income vary from a normal of 
$120 billion to one of $180 or $200 billion. 


Business and pleasure travel are the principal 
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sources of hotel income, hotels receiving 28 cents 
out of every travel dollar. Business travel will in- 
crease because of reopened sales outlets, more fre- 
quent calls, new plants in distant cities. This may 
be offset by a continued “‘sellers’ market,” the growth 
of chains, the increase in the volume of business 
done by telephone. 

Wartime restraint upon travel may result in the 
greatest investment in travel in the history of our 
country. Seventy-five per cent of the travel prospects 
will be of moderate means. 


Long-Range Perspective Required: 

There are many places throughout the country 
where a new hotel will be needed, and the industry 
itself would be the last to eschew fulfilling the 
natural demands for facilities. The prevailing opin- 
ion in the industry is that any honest appraisal in 
terms of new hotel projects must consider the next 
30 to 40 years, rather than 5 to 10 years. 

Existing hotels have definite competitive advan- 
tages over new hotels, because of lower capitaliza- 
tion and cost of construction. Suppose that a hotel 
exactly similar to the Hotel New Yorker were to 
be constructed. Assume that costs of building, equip- 
ment, furniture have risen at the same rate. 


Hotel 
New Yorker New Hotel 
Land: Lee $ 4,622,638 $ 4,622,638 
Biiding =. 409 ene 9,394,414 12,400,626 
Building Machinery 
and Equipment ...... 1,572,970 2,076,320 
Furniture and 
Extures? tee eee 2,147,308 2,834,446 
$17,737,330 $21,934,030 


There would be an increase fixed capital charge of 
9% for the new hotel, which would have to earn 
about $360,000 more per year, $180 per room more 
than the existing hotel. At 70% occupancy each 
room in the new hotel would have to earn $247 a 


year more. ‘The average room rate for the new 
hotel would have to be 14% higher. 


Rehabilitation and Modernization Programs 

The postwar plans of the hotel industry involve 
two large-scale programs. First, rehabilitation— 
this program calls for the expenditure of $1,441,- 
159,617 through the industry. Second, moderniza- 
tion—to bring obsolescent hotel equipment and fa- 
cilities abreast of the latest improvements and con- 
veniences. 
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The Architect and the Smaller Hotel 


by Francis Keally, A.1.A. 


An address before the Annual Convention of the American 
Hotel Association, San Antonio, Texas. September 1947. 


a Ve ate PROBLEMS in hotel work are usu- 
ally divided into two major categories: 


1. The Rehabilitation of an Existing Structure. 
2. The Design of a New Structure. 


THE REHABILITATION PROBLEM 


First, we must determine whether the physical 
condition of the structure as well as its location war- 
rants the expenditure of any sizable sum of money. 

Second, in the cases where the building proves it- 
self to be worthy of a substantial modernization 
program, our survey takes the following items into 
account : 


1. Are there any dead spaces that can be turned 
into income-producing areas? 

2. Is the restaurant’s location such that it is 
as accessible from the street as any inde- 
pendent restaurant in the neighborhood? 
This likewise applies to bars and cocktail 
lounges. 

3. Are the rooms designed to reduce mainte- 
nance to the minimum? 

4. Are the boiler plant and other mechanical 
equipment, including ventilation, functioning 
efficiently? 

5. Is the kitchen on the same level as the res- 
taurants, and if not, can it be relocated to 
such a position? 

6. Are the main entrance and first floor ex- 
terior of such a character as to attract the 
passerby ? . 

7. Is the character of the lobby up-to-date, in- 
cluding the desk? I know of one instance 
where after the desk had been redesigned in 
an attractive manner, the management in- 
creased the rates, which were readily ac- 
cepted without criticism on the part of the 
old as well as the new guests. 

8. Is the lighting of the kind that is appropri- 
ate and actually does its job well? Most 
hotels have failed to take full advantage of 
modern lighting facilities. 

9, Are the quarters for the help well venti- 
lated, clean, attractive, and the kind of place 
that builds up morale and good public rela- 
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tions? During the war Henry Kaiser had 
the sound idea of providing the most mod- 
ern quarters for his help—excellent showers, 
toilets, rest rooms, cafeterias, etc., the net 
result being that good will of a high caliber 
was developed among his thousands of em- 
ployees. The highly productive results that 
were achieved proved the soundness of this 
theory. 

10. What provision is made for adequate park- 
ing? 


NEW HOTELS 


It is easy to understand why we should be cau- 
tious in building new hotels at this time. In 1929, 
the average cost per room of a first-class hotel was 
in the neighborhood of $7,500. Today this cost has 
nearly doubled. Hence on the rule-of-thumb basis 
of charging $1 for every $1,000 of room cost, the 
new hotel would of necessity be required to charge 
$12 to $13 for the same room for which the old 
hotel was asking $7.50. Moreover, the break-even 
point of yesterday was in the neighborhood of 65% 
of full occupancy; today that same point has in- 
creased to somewhere between 80% and 85%—an 
alarming figure. 


Sound Investment 

It should be made certain that the project will 
be successful financially. We often find what a 
community thinks it needs and what will actually 
pay dividends are not reconcilable. 


Location 

Careful consideration should be given to the loca- 
tion of a new hotel as well as to its character and 
layout. What we would have done in 1929 is no 
criterion in approaching the problem today. The 
Garde Hotel, in New Haven, is typical of many 
that were built near the railroad station before the 
motor car era, and now are stranded by the competi- 
tion of more modern hotels built in a better part 
of the city. 

The most important single change that has taken 
place in the interim is the advent of the motor car. 
Of course there were plenty of cars in the late 
*thirties but hotel men had not become conscious of 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
MALN STREET 


Two lower floor plans of hotel illustrating separation of pedestrian and automobile 
traffic. Note that rear street is 15 ft. higher than main street. 


Francis KEary, Architect Howarp S. Patrerson, Associate 
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the importance of providing lodging for the car as 
well as for the guest. 

The garage in the hotel of tomorrow must, there- 
fore, become an integral part of the layout if the 
project is to be successful. 

In Houston, the new Shamrock Hotel will have 
an underground parking area for some 1,500 cars. 
The new Statler in Los Angeles will likewise have 
underground parking. In the new hotel in Iceland 
which I am designing, we are providing adequate 
parking for guests, for the parking problem is just 
as acute in that far-off country as it is here, even 
though with much less volume. The new Statler in 
Washington has adequate parking in a building 
adjacent to the hotel itself. 


Air-Conditioning and Standard Ventilation 

Adequate ventilation, including air conditioning, 
is just as important today in hotels as is a bath to 
every room. 
Fireproofing 

The word fireproofing is somewhat misleading, 
because many lives have been lost in so-called fire- 
proof structures. I prefer to replace the word fire- 
proof with the word fire-safe. With all the 
knowledge gained as the result of the recent fatal 
hotel fires, any new hotel can be designed in a 
fire-safe manner, and this should be the aim of 
every owner where new construction is contem- 
plated. Existing hotels, needless to say, present a 
more difficult fire-safety problem to the planner. 


Bedrooms 

Most hotel bedrooms still follow the outmoded 
pattern of the personal bedroom that one finds in a 
private home. ‘That is, designed exclusively for 
sleeping. Analyzed from a logical point of view, 
the hotel bedroom should be designed along more 
functional lines to make it a living-room or office 
as well. Since, on the average, only eight hours of 
a normal 24-hour period of occupancy are devoted 
to sleeping, more consideration should be given to 
the remaining 16 hours of waking moments. 

I believe the hotel industry can learn many 
worthwhile lessons from the latest developments 
in our streamlined trains, new trans-Atlantic liners 
and our ultra-modern planes, in which the design- 
ers have successfully solved the so-called impersonal 
sleeping quarters problem in a most attractive way 
through the efficient utilization of space, and by 
taking full advantage of the standardization and 
production-line methods so effectively developed by 
the motor car industry in Detroit. 
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The bedroom of tomorrow will not be called a 
bedroom but will be known as a living-bedroom. 
The new bed-lounge, which was so successfully in- 
troduced in the new Statler in Washington, has 
had a tremendous influence on all new hotel lay- 
outs. This new living-bedroom is by all odds the 
most important single contribution in hotel design 
in the past fifty years. 


Not until the advent of the Statler living-bedroom 
suite, in which 55% of its rooms were laid out in 
this fashion, did the hotel profession begin to real- 
ize that the average hotel bedroom was a hangover 
from the personal type bedroom of yesterday’s home, 
and intended solely for sleeping. As two-room suites 
in hotels are now considered uneconomical, and the 
last to bring in revenue during a depression, some- 
thing radical had to be done to achieve a solution 
that combined facilities for both entertaining and 
business, as well as sleeping, within the same four 
walls. I believe we shall see in the transient hotel 
before many years the complete elimination of the 
typical bedroom of today in favor of a functional 
living-bedroom that will appeal equally to the 
tastes of the Bishop, the commercial traveler, or the 
retired school teacher. 

The walls of all these bedrooms should eventu- 
ally be covered with waterproof materials, and the 
wainscoting should be made of some durable mate- 
rial that will definitely decrease the maintenance 
cost for this vulnerable area. Every piece of furni- 
ture should be designed to resist alcohol stains, 
cigarette burns, and the general wear and tear that 
all equipment in every hotel bedroom encounters. 
Every double room should have two closets, one 
for each guest, and a built-in luggage compartment 
at the foyer entrance so that soiled and heavy lug- 
gage is kept out of the bedroom proper. And don’t 
think for a moment that competent designers can- 
not make this new type of hotel room a place for 
gracious and comfortable living. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


This is a subject that should be of keen interest 
to every hotel man in the country, for every man- 
ager is of necessity in the building maintenance busi- 
ness. Yet, paradoxically, this is an item which has 
been greatly neglected in the past, and one which 
has a direct bearing on income. 

Let’s take the bathroom for example. Most bath- 
room ceilings are made the same height as the ceil- 
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ings in the bedrooms—usually from 8’-6” to 9’-6”. 
A bathroom ceiling need never be over 7’-0” in 
height for all practical purposes. In fact the lower 
the ceiling, the larger the bathroom appears. But 
the main point I want to make is that there is less 
plaster required in building a bathroom only seven 
feet high, thus reducing the initial cost. By the 
same token there is less painting required. 

New bathrooms should always be tiled to the 
ceiling, thus eliminating wall maintenance prob- 
lems. The initial cost is more, to be sure, but 
over a period of years the definite saving on main- 
tenance which is effected will more than pay for 
the initial additional cost. And in the meantime 
the hotel management is receiving nothing but praise 
from satisfied guests. 

I spent last Saturday night in a well-known hotel 
in the State of Connecticut where the appearance 
of the room was shocking because no thought had 
. been given to the points raised in this discussion. 
Everything showed terrific wear and tear—the walls, 
the beds, the furniture, and the bathroom. To put 
this room back into presentable condition would in- 
volve an expenditure of $800 to $1,000. It would 
have been sounder finance had this $1,000 been 
added to the original budget in furnishing and de- 
signing the room with preventive maintenance as a 
basic requirement, thus eliminating much of the 
wear and tear that this room received during the 
past ten years. 

More thought must be given to the use of mate- 
rials that resist the daily abuse which every hotel 
bedroom receives in the course of a year. The ideal 
solution is still to be achieved, but until we arrive 
at the answer that will make a bedroom almost 
damage-proof, we are far from a sound economic 
solution. I feel sure that $10 per room annually 
is a conservative figure of the cost for maintenance 
that could have been avoided had the original lay- 
out been planned with preventive maintenance in 
mind. With some 1,444,390 hotel bedrooms in 
the United States, the figure becomes a staggering 
one—$14,443,900 of expenditures that should have 
gone into the credit side of the ledger. To be 
sure, the cost of producing a damage-proof bedroom 
is more than the standard bedroom of today, but 
in a few years this additional cost is automatically 
absorbed by reducing maintenance. 

Only recently, we were asked to rebuild a parapet 
wall on the top of an important hotel which, had 
it been properly designed and soundly built in the 
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first place, would have saved some thirty thousand 
dollars. This is only one example of the kind of 
thing that comes across our desk frequently in the 
course of a year. It only proves that the best in- 
vestment one can make in the long run is to be 
certain that the proper design, the appropriate ma- 
terials, and high quality of workmanship are part 
and parcel of every building contract. There are 
no short cuts in the building industry and there are 
no bargains. 

And now, in conclusion, I would like to discuss 
a new problem that has arisen to confront the hotel 
industry, one that presents a definite challenge. It’s 
the Outpost Inn. 


OUTPOST INN 


As we all know, the Outpost Inn or Motel is 
here to stay and is a definite economic threat to 
existing hotels in the city proper. It raises the 
problem that has been developing rapidly and seri- 
ously, and is one that should be met squarely and 
courageously by the hotel industry. 

The Outpost Inn has many advantages that no 
city hotel could possibly offer: generous and ade- 
quate parking space for banquets, conventions, din- 
ing and guests; attractive, natural surroundings 
with appropriate gardens, playgrounds, and outdoor 
swimming pools; large banquet facilities on the 
ground floor with direct access from the parking 
area; plenty of land on which to house some of the 
personnel; cheaper taxes and land values; and less 
costly construction. And, if located on the out- 
skirts of a main center and within taxi and bus 
distance of all terminals, it presents an attractive 
proposition to any type of guest, even to the com- 
mercial traveler. 

Who are the logical people to operate such in- 
stitutions? ‘There is only one answer: competent 
hotel operators. 

I don’t think it will be very long before many 
of our better hotels will be building branches or 
annexes of their institutions on the outskirts of the 
towns in which they are located, in the same way 
that many of our department stores and banks are 
decentralizing their businesses. With the tremend- 
ous inroads that this new movement is making on 
the city hotels in this country, I don’t see how the 
hotel industry can stand by and not turn the tide 
in their favor by doing the same first-rate hotel job 
along our thousands of miles of super-highways that 
it has in our cities for years past. 
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THE FINANCIAL FUNCTION 


IN coNTRAST to public and institutional build- 
ings maintained by public or private financing, the 
hotel building houses a business, which must show 
a profit if the services for which the building is de- 
signed are to be continuously provided. 

While the architect’s primary function is to 
achieve a smoothly functioning plan, safe and dura- 
ble construction and an architectural character suited 
to the several kinds of use and occupancy, his think- 
ing at every point should be conditioned by fiscal 
considerations. For example: 

Costly and impressive decor may be a good in- 
vestment in a profitable and highly competitive de- 
partment such as the cocktail lounge, and an ex- 
travagance in some other part of the hotel. 

A prominent hotel accountant and analyst said 
recently that one prominent hotel chain had suf- 
fered a decline in patronage because they had spent 
too much on gaudy lobbies and had sacrificed com- 
fortable appointments in the guest rooms. 


Can the Architect Keep the Hotel Out of the Red? 

Other considerations which stand out in financial 
analyses of hotel business and which are closely re- 
lated to planning and specifications: 

The old rule-of-thumb, valid up to 1939, was 
that the room rate should be $1 per $1,000 of in- 
vestment, (e.g. $5 per day average room rate for 
$5,000 cost per room). With 1947 building costs 
and customary ratio of room cubage to other space, 
a reasonably good quality hotel would have to 
charge $8 to $10 per room. 

Therefore, in all but the luxury resort hotels, 
the architect will have to use every resource of in- 
genuity and planning skill to keep his hotel building 
profitable. This will include: simplicity and regu- 
larity of structural and architectural design; modu- 
lar coordination; smaller rooms made to seem larger 
by study of furniture placement (including built-in), 
internal convenience, color, lighting, and scale; low- 
est safe ratio of circulation to usable areas; lowest 
feasible ratio of public and service areas to saleable 
space; careful study of income possibilities from off- 
street retail shops, according to location. 


Design for Operation and Maintenance 

Operating and service labor costs are increasingly 
serious in the hotel fiscal picture. ‘Therefore the 
architect will have to plan kitchens and other service 
areas and service flow schemes for maximum effi- 
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ciency, shortest possible distances, for economy both 
of operating labor and cubage. 

Costs of maintenance and repairs are increasing 
rapidly, paralleling building costs, and may be the 
feather in the financial scales. In this less spectac- 
ular aspect of the architect’s service we have an 
application of the old adage that “good architecture 
involves infinite attention to details.” Details of 
design and specification; concern not only for ac- 
cessibility and for durability and hard usage, but 
also for maintenance labor and the kinds of cleaning 
equipment and materials. 


The Bookkeeper Says: 

‘The special importance of financial considerations 
in hotel planning is indicated by the following ex- 
cerpts and summarized statements from “Hotel Op- 
erations in 1946,” a strictly financial document pub- 
lished by Horwath and Horwath, a leading firm of 
hotel accountants and economists. (With additional 
editorial comments by the Department of Education 
and Research). 

“As to operating expense and profit ratios, the 
peak of war-engendered profits was reached in 1944. 
The leveling-off process which began in 1945 con- 
tinued in 1946. 

“The operating ratios shown for 1946, as those 
for the war years, are not representative of usual 
operations, as they are based on room occupancies 
that could not last long in years of normal peace- 
time economy. 

“A valuable index of hotel business is the num- 
ber of times the average room rate was earned. 
Following is a comparison of this index for the 


last five years: 
1946 1945 1944 § 1943 1942 


Small Transients ........ 163 159 173 152 118 
Large Transients ........ 193 193 196 190 130 
Residentialem ces 158 150 139 128 103 


“The operating expenses of hotels are governed 
largely by three factors: 1) the size of the hotel, 
2) the class of the hotel, and 3) the proportion of 
rooms occupied (ratio of occupancy).” 

“The number of rooms used as the measure of 
the size of the hotel is number of available rooms, 
that is those that can be rented to paying guests.” 

“When the room occupancy is low, the average 
room rate is also low, because most of the occupied 
rooms are in the lower price groups. 

“Tn cities that do not have special attractions to 
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hold visitors over weekends, transient hotels have 
high occupancies the first four weekdays, and then 
a sharp drop in occupancy on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Double Occupancy 

“Since there is usually additional charge for a 
second person in a room, double occupancy is an im- 
portant factor in hotel earnings. 

“In our largest cities the double occupancy in 
many transient hotels exceeded 50% during the 
war years, but normally it is about 25%. In the 
smaller cities the normal double occupancy seldom 
exceeds 15%, unless the hotel is doing a good tour- 
ist business.” 

[If by ingenious planning of built-in furniture 
the architect could make every room of average 
single size available for double occupancy he could: 
1) possibly reduce the total cubage or increase the 
number of saleable rooms, 2) make possible 100% 
double occupancy, 3) increase the flexibility and 
profits of the hotel, 4) facilitate conversion to resi- 


dential use (see below) Ed.] 


Non-Hotel Income 

In many cases a hotel consists of two enterprises: 
the business of hotelkeeping, and a real estate invest- 
ment in stores with direct entrance from the street. 
There are cases where the income from stores has 
been more important than the income from the hotel. 

Particular attention should be paid to the annual 
expenditures for repairs and maintenance, which are 
like taxes: if they are not paid this year, they will 
have to be paid with penalty next year or the year 
after. All managements do not get the same amount 
of repairs and maintenance work out of a dollar. 
(Quality of original materials and construction is 
a more important factor not recognized in this 


analysis . Ed.) 


Air-Conditioned Space in 1946: 


Because postwar conditions still prevented the 
installation, of new air-conditioning systems, there 


The Client Says: 


“GET A HOTEL. Go down and stand in the 
lobby. Soon people will come up to you and tell 
you how to run your business. Then do what they 
tell you to.” 

Lucrus M. Boomer, the late famous 
manager of the Waldorf-Astoria 
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was little change in 1946 in the proportion of the 
hotel space which is air-conditioned. 


Steam and Electricity: 

While 30% of the small and 44% of the large 
transients purchased steam, this was true of only 
16% of the residentials, The great majority of 
hotels purchased electricity in 1946: all the small 
transients and residentials and 88% of the large 
transients. 

The ratio of expenditures for repairs and main- 
tenance increased in large transient hotels. The 
ratio for replacements, improvements and additions, 
increased substantially in both large and small hotels. 


Residential Hotels: 

Residential hotels never show as good results as 
the transients for various reasons, some of which 
are: the ratio of restaurant sales to room sales is 
lower, as is also the ratio of restaurant department 
profit; profits from minor departments are small; 
and because the sales are low in relation to the real 
estate value, the proportion of taxes to total income 
is high. 

Attention is called to the steady improvement in 
the restaurant departments of residential hotels. 


[Experience demonstrates that in the course of a 
decade it may be desirable for a hotel to change its 
major occupancy from transient to residential, or 
vice-versa according to general economic conditions. 
The architectural answer to this is that the desired 
flexibility may be provided by: 


1) A bath or a kitchenette (with plumbing 
roughed-in for conversion to bath) adjoin- 
ing every room in a hotel built primarily 
for residential use. 


2) Double soundproof doors wherever possible 
between single rooms of a transient hotel. 
(useful for creation of family suites at any- 
time in any portion of the transient hotel). 


Ed.] 


Tomorrow's HOTEL will eschew elegance and 
emphasize convenience. Gaudy and uneconomical 
lobbies will, in several instances, be transformed 
into shopping areas. The studio-type combination 
bed- and living-room is in public favor. 

J. E. Fraw.ey, President 


American Hotel Association 
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New Kitchen Equipment. Hotel Month. Aug. 747. 
pp. 42-51. illus. 


Fine Food Facilities Welcome Inspection. 
The Mayfair Hotel Co., Inc., Sioux City, Ia., Imstitu- 
tions Mag. pp. 34-5. Sept. ’46. illus. 


Open Kitchen of Hotel is Divided Into Work Areas. 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Institutions Mag. 
p. 32. Aug. ’46. illus. 


How a Kitchen Was Thoroughly Modernized. 
Sharaf, Nat. Hot. Mgement. p. 47. Jul. ’45. 


LAUNDRY 


So You Want to Install a Laundry! 
Bradley, L. A., Hot. Mgement. p. 57. Nov. 46. 


. 


Hotel Laundries 
With Time Saver Standards. Arch. Rec. Jan. 744, 
pp. 93-4. illus. 


Laundry Buyers Directory and Practice Issue. 
N. Y., Laundry Age. °40-41. 


Complete Laundry Equipment Service. 
For the Institution. U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
105 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 16 pp. 


CONVERSION, MODERNIZATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Congress Hotel—Baltimore. 
Remodeling. Hotel Month. Jun. ’47. pp. 33-6. illus. 


How a 100-Room House Is Being Modernized. 
Malone, R. C. Hot. Mgement. p. 54. Nov. ’46. 


How We Remodeled an Historic House With Minimum 
Interruption to Service. 
Peacock, J. A. Hot. Mgement. p. 42. Mar. ’46. 


How We Simplified and Systematized an Elaborate 
Modernization Program. 
Jones, J. A. Hot. Mgement. p. 51. May ’46. 


How We Rehabilitated an Old Hotel So as to Triple 
Its Former Guest Capacity. 
Bell, Edward Bryce. Hot. Mgement. p. 31. Apr. 46. 


How a Banker Planned and Executed An Extensive 
Modernization Project. 
Courtright, Hernando. Hot Mgement. p. 29. Jan. 45. 


How a Typical 215-Room House Is Being Made “50 
Years Young. 
Ryan, Thomas P. Hot. Mgement. p. 19. Oct. 45. 


How We Converted Transient Rooms Into More Prof- 
itable Housekeeping Apartments. 
Kozik, Frank M. Hot. Mgement. p. 27. Aug. 45. 


Modernizing Without Loss of Revenue. 
Frantz, Albert. Hot. Mgement. p. 35. Aug. ’45. 
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Modernizing a Hotel With Three Structural Units— 
20, 35 and 45 Years Old. Masterson, Harry. Hot. 
p. 42. Jun. “45. 


Converting a Former Women’s Hotel for Men’s and 
Service Men’s Patronage. 
Stack, John P. Hot. Mgement. p. 29. 


Mgement. 


Feb. 745. 


Touraine Hotel, Boston. 


Remodeling. Hotel Month. June 47. pp. 52-6. illus. 


Small Hotel Modernization. 


Southern Hotel Journal. Reprint by A.H.A. 


Modernization and Maintenance Reminders. 
Hotel Month. May °47. (Issued by Dept. of Com- 
merce for Retail Stores.) 


Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. 
Remodeling. Hotel Month. Aug. ’47. pp. 21-24. illus. 


Gadsden Hotel Remodeled from Commercial to Tourist. 


Douglas, Arizona. Hot. Mgement. Sept. ’47. p. 41. 


Hotels Check Up. 
Survey repairs and replacements. 
45. p. 24. 


Bus. Wk. Mar. 17, 


He Doctors Sick Hotels. 


Zolotov, M. Sat. Eve. Post. Jul. 31-43, °47. p. 14-15. 


New Sky Lounge—Sir France Drake Hotel. 


San Francisco, Hotel Month. Mar. 47. p. 38. illus. 


Cavalier Room—Hotel Syracuse. 
Hotel Month. Mar. ’47. pp. 26-29. illus. 


Hotel Syracuse Points to New Decorative Beauty, Ef- 
ficiency. 
Institutions Mag. p. 51. Apr. °47. illus. 


How to Plan and Promote New, Modern Night Clubs. 
Cappellino, James V. Hot. Mgement. p. 46. Dec. ’46. 


Building Individuality Into a Small-Town House of 50 
Rooms. 
Madden, W. J., Jr. Hot. Mgement. p. 27. Dec. ’45. 


Care and Repair of Buildings and Equipment. 
Mezerik, A. G. Chicago, John Willy, Inc. 
$2.50. 
Reliable information on the care and repair of hun- 
dreds of items which go into the maintenance and opera- 
tion of hotels. 


22 app. 


200 Ways to Reduce Engineering and Maintenance 

Costs. 

Brent, Dowis, Mosher & Peterson. Chicago, John Willy, 
Inc. 144 pp. $1. 

Covers light, heat, gas, water, air-conditioning, refrig- 
eration and maintenance. Outlines engineering organiza- 
tion, control and operation of some leading hotels. 


GUEST ROOMS 
“All-in-One Room.” 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
paid Jolea7eeitlus. 


Keeler’s Rev. 
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Suites for Rooms—-Without Sacrificing Space. 
Forbush, Beverly. Hot. Mgement. p. 66. May. "46. 


Planning and Furnishing Rooms That Give Guests 


What They Want. 
Margulies, Walter P. Hot. Mgement. p. 34. Dec. 45, 


RESORT HOTELS 


Snow Valley Ski Lodge, Peru Mountain, Vt. 
Arch. Forum. v. 80. p. 95. Feb. 744. 


Ski Lodge 
Arch. Forum. v. 79. p. 58. Jul. 743. 


Poseidon’s Wife—75-Room Floating Hotel. 
Newsweek. Sept. 21, 42. p. 56. illus. 


Floating Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Forum. v. 77. p. 34. Oct. ’42. 


DECORATION 


Furnishing With Color. 


Storey, Walter R. Amer. Studio Books. $4.50. 


Profitable Decoration Ideas for Hotels. 
Dahl, Crete M. Little Gold Business Books. ’39. 


Greater Simplicity in Hotel Decoration. 
Cooper, Dan. Hot. Mgement. p. 40. Jun. ’46. q 


Three Lessons in Economy and Imagination. 

McCurdy Hotel, Evansville, Ind.; Roosevelt Hotel, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Marion Hotel, Marion, Ind. Imstitu- 
tions Mag. p. 8. Sept. °46. illus. 


Interior Decorator of Hilton Chain Shows How It Is 
Done. 
Institutions Mag. p. 11. May ’46. 


How an Outstanding Winter Resort Was Redecorated 
for All-Year Occupancy. 


Carroll, James J.. Hot. Mgement. p. 33. May ’45. 


How Color Affects the Guest’s Appetite. 
Podolsky, Edward. Hot. Mgement. p. 34. Aug. ’45. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Analysis of Reported Accidents on Passenger and 
Freight Elevators and Moving Stairways in U.S.A. 
1946. New York, Otis Elevator Company. 


Hotel Accident Prevention. 
Chicago, Nat’l. Safety Council. 1946. 77 pp. illus. 


Model Medical Center in Hotel. 
Hotel Month. Mar. 47. pp. 34-5. 


Medical Clinic, Hotel Bismarck, Chicago, Ill. 
Institutions Mag. 1946 or 1947. illus. 


MECHANICAL 
PowER PLANT 
‘The Hotel Power Plant. 


Douglas, Egbert. Power Plant Engring. v. 44. pp. 
41-44, Mar. 40. j 


HEatTING, VENTILATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 


Forced Warm Air Design for a Small Hotel Heating 
System. 


Heat & Vent. v. 42. pp. 82-6. Sep. ’45. 


Hotel’s Fuel Conserved by Application of Air Eliminat- 
.ing Devices. 

Moffett, T. F. J. Heat. @ Vent. vy. 40. pp. 71-3. 
Nov. 743. 


Heat Economy and Comfort in Hotels. 
Geiringer, Paul L. Power Plant Engring. v. 46. pp. 
80-2. Oct. 42. 


Hotel Heating. 

American Hotel Association. 50c. 

How to save fuel through distribution and control of 
heat. 


Wartime Progress in Air-Conditioning to Offer New 
Comfort. 
Hotel Statler, Wash, D. C. Amer. Builder. v. 66. 
pp. 66-7. Feb. °44, 


Complete Air-Conditioning Features, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, M. J. Heat. & Vent. v. 40. pp. 41-4. Aug. 743. 


Plumbing and Air-Conditioning. 
Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 
v. 157. pp. 40-41, 70. Mar. ’41. 


Dom. Engring. 


Hotel Air-Conditioning. 
Hotel New Yorker. Lewis, W. D. Heat. Pip. & Air- 
Cond. v. 12. pp. 343-47. Jun. ’40. 


Hotel Guest Room Air-Conditioning. 
Hertzler, John. Refrig. Engring. v. 39. 
Feb. 740. 


pp. 83-8. 


REFRIGERATION 


Refrigeration Vital in Large Hotel. 
Refrig. Engring. v. 40. pp. 22-3. Jul. 40. 


New Refrigeration Facilities. 
Hotel Month. Feb. ’47. pp. 31-35. illus. 


WaTER—COMPRESSED AIR 
Economical Hot Water Service for Hotels. 

Geiringer, Paul L., Power Plant Engring. v. 46. pp. 
79-81. Dec. 42. 


Water Consumption in Hotels. 
St. Laurentz, G. C. Heat. Pip. @ Air-Cond. vy. 12. p. 
667. Nov. 740. 


Water Consumption. 

Hotel Engineering, Vol. 1, American Hot. Assoc. 32 
pp. $1. 
How Compressed Air Makes for Minimized Mainte- 


nance. 
Parks, Kenneth A. Hot. Mgement. p. 60. Nov. 745. 
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LIGHTING 
Post-War Recipes for Hotel Lighting. 
Deskey, Donald. Hot. Mgement. p. 40. Apr. °45. 


Trends in Hotel Lighting. 
Hendrickson, A. W. Arch. Rec. 
illus. 


Jan. ’44. pp. 69-70. 


Lighting of Lobby, Mezzanine nad Banquet Room. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas. Illum. Engring. v. 37. p. 619-21. 
Dec. 742. 


Hotel Lighting. 
Lee, Frank B., and Warren, Dean M. Gen’l. Elec. Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland. 1938. 24 pp. illus. 


SOUNDPROOFING 
Scientific Sound-Proofing for Existing Hotel Struc- 
tures. 


Callahan, Joseph. Hot. Mgement. p. 38. Sep. ’45. 
PUBLISHED PLANS AND ILLUSTRATED 


ARTICLES 


REGIONAL—ALPHABETICAL BY STATES 
All Concrete Inn Built in Arizona. 
Concrete. v. 53: p. 10. Jun. 45. 


The Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arch. & Engr. v. 162: p. 17. Jul. 745. 


Freiderica Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Arch. Forum. v. 76: pp. 378-82. Jun. ’42. 


Hotel Bel-Air, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Arch. Forum. v. 86: pp. 77-81. Jun. 47. 

Sunshine and Air Aplenty in Preliminary Los Angeles 
Statler Plan. 
Institutions Mag. p. 8. 746. 


Malibu Quarterdeck Club, Calif. 


Arch. Forum. v. 85: pp. 82-7. Dec. 46. 


Arrowhead Springs Hotel, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Arch. & Engr. v. 141: pp. 20-1. Jun. 740. 
Imig Manor, San Diego, Calif. 
Hot. Mgement. pp. 31-4. Jan. 747. 
Old Colonial Exterior With a Modern Heart. 


Imig Manor, San Diego, Calif. Institutions Mag. p. 
56. Oct. 746. 


Sky Room, Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
San Francisco, Calif. Illum. Engring. p. 664. Sept. ’40. 


Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Arch, Forum v. 74: pp. 123-6. Feb. ’41. 
Carver Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Forum. vs. 78: p. 116. Jun. 743. 


Meridian Hill Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Forum. v. 77. p. 34. Aug. 742. 


Scott’s Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Forum. v. 77: p. 63. Aug. °42. 
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Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Rec. p. 84. May °43 and p. 14. Aug. 42. 


Albion Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


Arch. Rec. vy. 87: pp. 43-8. Mar. °40. 


Center Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Arch. Forum. v. 83: p. 146. Nov. 745. 


Hotel-Office Building, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Arch. Forum. v. 83: pp. 144-46. Nov. 45. 


Shelborne Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Arch. Rec. v. 90: pp. 41-6. Jul. 41. 


Breakers Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Arch. Forum. v. 80: p. 44. Feb. 744. 


Pump Room, Hotel Ambassador, Chicago. 
Arch. Rec. v. 94: pp. 73-4. Aug. 743. 


$1,000,000 Plans for Bismarck. 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 
Jun. 746. 


Institutions Mag. p. 6. 


Auto Lounge, Durant Hotel. 


Flint, Michigan. Hotel Month. pp. 30-1. May 747. 


Case Study of Castle Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 
Voegele, Walter O. Hot. Mgement. Jul. 46. 


Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mex. 
Hot. Mgement. pp. 46-73. Jul. ’47. 


Barbizon Plaza Cafe, New York City. 
Arch. Forum. v. 81: p. 140. Oct. 44. 


“Marguery, Park Avenue, New York, to be Razed. 
Arch. Forum. v. 83: p. 9. Aug. 745. 


New Horizon Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Arch. Forum. v. 83: p. 142. Nov. 745. 


Resort Hotel for Post-War Travelers. 
Proposed Hollywood Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Rec. v. 96: pp. 74-6. Aug. 744. 


Arch. 


Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Arch Forum. v. 85: pp. 101-8. Dec. ’46. 


Study in Functional Architecture, Seven Stories Up. 
Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Institutions 
Mag. p. 8, 13. Feb. 47. 


Hotel Ballroom, Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
Reading, Penna. Illum. Engring. p. 122. Feb. °40. 


Sylvan Lake Hotel, South Dakota. 
Prog. Arch. v. 27: pp. 53-5. Aug. °46. 


Hotel for a War-Industry Community. 


Freeport, Tex. Arch. Rec. v. 91: p. 56. May °42, 


Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
New Wing. South. Hotel Jour. pp. 24-30. Jun. °47. 


American Apartment Houses, Hotels and Apartment 
Hotels. 


Sexton, R. W. 1929. 
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Englishmen at Rest and Play. 
Lennard, Reg. V. Oxford, Clarendon. 731. 


Hotels for Brazil. 
Bus. Wk. p. 110. Oct. 28, 744. 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Waikiki Beach. 
Arch. Forum. v. 87: pp. 81-7. Oct. ’47. illus. 


Beauty and Function Combined in Royal Hawaiian 
Furniture. 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
Mag. p. 36. Mar. 747. 


Waikiki Beach. Institutions 


Hostels for Britain’s War Workers. 
Yorke, F.R.S., A.R.I.B.A. Arch. Rec. pp. 79-82. Sept. ’43. 


Hotel Near Tanastehus, Finland. 


Arch. Forum. vy. 72. pp. 410-11. Jun. 40. 
Avila Hotel, Venezuela. 
Arch, Forum. v. 84. p. 113. Jun. °46. 


Jaraqua Hotel, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Dominican Republic. Arch. Forum. v. 85. pp. 117-20. 
Sep. 46. 


British Hostels. 


Arch. Forum. v. 78. p. 65. Jan. 743. 


Hotel and Balneario. 
San Jose Purua, Mexico. Arch. & Engr. v. 162. pp. 
28-30. Sept. 45. 


Hotel de Montanha, Brazil. 
Prog. Arch. v. 28: pp. 58-9. Apr. °47. illus. 


AMERICAN HoTEL ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


The following books may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York: 


Hotel Engineering, Vol. I—Water Consumption (sup- 
ply depleted) 
Vol. II—Electric Current Consump- 
tion—$1.50 

Hotel Heating—50c. 

Fire Prevention and Protection—25c 

Depreciation and Obsolescence in Hotels—25c 

Future Outlook of the Hotel Industry. 

Automatic Sprinkler Systems as Applied to Hotels. 
The following Research Reports are available from the 
AGHA: 

Residential Hotel Refrigeration 

Fiberglas 

Air Conditioning 

Frozen Foods 

Storm Windows 

Coated Fabrics 

Textile Flameproofing Compounds 

Albi “R’—A Fire Retardant Coating 

Vacuum Cleaning Equipment 

Packaged Steam Generators 

Paints and Varnishes 
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HOTEL FILM AVAILABLE 


A DRAMATIC MOTION PICTURE short-subject,, “Two Mil- 
lion Rooms,” which shows the operational methods of 
America’s modern hotels, has been produced by RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., in cooperation with the public rela- 
tions committee of the American Hotel Association. The 
film is one of the “This is America” series, distributed by 
RKO. It is a tribute to the hotel industry and a step in 
educating the general public to a better understanding of 
the many problems of hotel management. 

The film reveals the highly specialized vocations con- 
cerned with hotel operation and illustrates many of the 
countless details performed for the comfort and conven- 
ience of hotel guests. The place of hotels in a commu- 
nity’s business, social and civic life and the best ethics of 
the hotel business are emphasized. 

Although devoted primarily to modern eperation, the 
picture traces the progress of hotels from simple begin- 
nings to the luxurious appointments of today. 

This film may be rented from RKO distributors for 
showing before chapter and technical group meetings. 
Being 35 mm. size, it must be shown with proper pro- 
jectors under suitable fire-safety conditions. If there were 
sufficient demand for the showing of this film in chapter 
meetings, a 16 mm. version could be made available to 
The Institute for a 3-year period. This 16 mm. film 
could be shown with portable equipment. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ WHO’S WHO 

H. E. Bilkey, Insurance Consultant, American Hotel As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Mary Bourke, Vice President, Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Brodner, Harris, Kerr, Forster and Co., Account- 
ants and Auditors, New York City. 

Jake Fassett, Director, Service Department, American 
Hotel Association, New York City. 

Joseph W. Janson, Assistant Editor, Institutions Maga- 
zine, Chicago, Ill. 

Francis Keally, A.I.A., Consulting Architect, American 
Hotel Association, New York. 

John F. Kinerk, Director, Business Promotion, American 
Hotel Association, New York City. 


Howard B. Meeks, In charge of Hotel Courses, Depart- 
ment of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Joseph H, Nolin, Horwath and Horwath, Accountants and 
Auditors, New York City. 

Bernard R. Proulx, Head, Department of Hotel Adminis- 
tration, Michigan State College, Lansing. 

Frank Randolph, Department of Hotel Administration, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

M. O. Ryan, Manager, Washington, D. C. Office, American 
Hotel Association. 

James S$. Warren, Editorial Director, Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York City. 
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DIRECTORY OF HOTEL PERIODICALS 


Boston Courier and Hotel News 

1436 Dorchester Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Oldest hotel newspaper in New England. 
Weekly. $2.50 per yr. 


Club Management 

5 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
Monthly. $2 per yr. 


The Hotel Accountant 

Horwath and Horwath 

41 East 42nd Street 

New York City. 
Monthly. Each issue features one hotel in popular 
description. Illustrated. 


Hotel and Club News 

Penfield Building 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Monthly. $2. Official organ of Pennsylvania Hotels 
Association and Philadelphia Hotel Association. 


The Hotel Gazette 

500 Fiith Avenue 

New Yerk 18, N. Y. 
National news weekly of hotel, club, restaurant, cater- 
ing. $3 per yr. 


The Hotel Greeter 

1427 Welton Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 
Monthly. $2 per yr. Official magazine of Hotel Greet- 
ers of America. 


The Hotel Industry 
International Geneva Association 
New York City 

10 issues. $2 per yr. 


Hotel Management 

Ahrens Publishing Company 

71 Vanderbilt Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3 per yr. 


Hotel Monthly 

John Willy, Inc. 

123 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 
Monthly. $2 per yr. 


Hotel and Restaurant Magazine 
Jardine & Young 
Montreal, Canada 


Hotel and Restaurant News 

Hotel Service Inc. 

12 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Weekly. $3 per yr. Official organ of Hotel and Res- 
taurant Associations of New England. 
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Hotel World-Review 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Weekly. $3 per yr. 
Institutions Magazine 
1900 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Monthly. 
Keeler’s Review 
Suite 437, Pacific Building 
San Francisco, California 
Weekly. $3 per yr. 
Midwest Hotel Reporter 
416 South 14th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
$3 per yr. 
Pacific Coast Record 
510 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Monthly. $3 per yr. 


Southern Hotel Journal 

1111 Graham Building 

Jacksonville 1, Florida 
Monthly $2 per yr. Official publication of State Hotel 
Associations of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 


The Steward 

140 West 42nd Street 

New York City, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2 per yr. 


Tavern Talk 

910 Central Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Weekly. $3 per yr. 


Western Hotel & Restaurant Reporter 

26 O’Farrell Street 

San Francisco, California 
Monthly. $2 per yr. Pioneer hotel and catering jour- 
nal of the Pacific Coast. 


A supplement to Building Reference Guide No. 4, The Hotel Building, will be published in the January, 1948 BuLLeTiN, 
including Planning Data and report on Hotel Fires. 


Technical News 


FoLtty ON MopuLar CoorDINATION 


Max H. Fo.ey, a.1.a., member of a special 
delegation appointed by The A.I.A. to confer with 
the Joint Congressional Committee which is inves- 
tigating the housing shortage, testifying before the 
Committee, said, in part: 

“Architects and engineers know that, in this era 
of high costs, it is necessary for them to do their 
utmost in design to keep building costs down. There 
has been a determined effort on a nationwide scale 
for the last eight years to introduce the so-called 
Modular System of design through which cutting 
and patching on jobs can be reduced to a minimum. 
I do not believe that this system of design should 
be forced upon the country by law but I do believe 
that this Committee after examining it can safely 
recommend it to the industry as a means of pro- 
moting greater efficiency and reducing costs.” 


An A62 Data SERVICE 


IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of Modular Grid 
Lines a continuing Data Service was proposed by 
Modular Service Association, to make available 
details of the Modular Coordination developed by 
ASA Project A62 and provide a growing reference 
file of increasing technical and practical value. 
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Such a Data- Service would include complete 
modular details developed by branches of the pro- 
ducing industry to show the methods of applying 
their modular products and provide a service of 
authoritative technical data in the form of verified 
modular details. 


The details of the service were described and a 
return post card was attached with the request that 
the reader indicate whether he favored the A62 
Data Service as proposed, and comments or sugges- 
tions were also invited. 

As of October 7th, 1409 return cards had been 
received by MSA, more than 90% being returned 
by architects. Almost without exception each of 
these cards affirmed an interest in the proposed 
service and many contained comments and sugges- 
tions of interest and value to the project. 

It is to be hoped the architect who replied “Please 
take me off your mailing list. We are not inter- 
ested in modular anything,” will not fall so far be- 
hind the procession as to be unable to catch up with 
the growing number of architects who are familiar- 
izing themselves with the principles of Modular 
Coordination and, in so doing, recognizing its ad- 


vantages in the simplification of drafting technics’ 


and field assembly operations. 
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